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character just as physical exercise trains your 
body. 

The Pelman training for successful living 
has been proved by over a million men and 
women of every type and calling. 

It is so clearly explained and carefully 
graded that anyone can follow it. It is 
modern psychology made practical. 

As gold is hidden in the quartz, so does 
individual potentiality hide in that which 
we call the mind. Develop your individual 
potentiality—and develop it to the limit. 
That is the great lesson that Pelmanism 
teaches. 
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The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
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without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 
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country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
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A DOCTOR LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


BY FRASER BROCKINGTON 


Moscow, Saturday, 10th September 1955. 
The Bulgarian airlines, possibly 
influenced by the knowledge that I 
was to be a guest of the Russian 
Ministry of Health, put me on the 
plane to Bucharest in the evening. I 
travelled alone in a 21-seater. 

I set foot in Russia at Odessa one 
hour’s flight from Zonguldak. Russia, 
the land that no one can visit without 
emoticon. I am resolved at least to try 
to look at it without prejudice and to 
record for you just what I see. I 
walked towards the aerodrome. 
Everything seemed normal. I saw no 
one with pseudopodia or with eyes in 
the centre of the forehead. There 
can’t be any flies in Russia because 
they are all in the aerodrome buffet 

G 


at Odessa, where I ate chicken 
for a late breakfast with a cup 
of the most execrable coffee ever 
prepared. I had a fine view of 
Kiev on a bluff of a bend in the 
River Dnieper, both in landing and 
taking off. Most of the way in the 
plane from Bucharest I slept from 
exhaustion, but there was little to see 
except great estuaries of rivers and 
vast areas of collective farms, very 
fertile-looking. The room in which 
I ate my lunch, an inner sanctum of 
the Kiev aerodrome building, had 
silk-covered walls, pleated to a height 
of three feet, and silk-covered ceiling ; 
heavy plush door and window-hang- 
ings; a grandfather clock in the 
corner, and a startling array of heavy 
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cut-glass on the table which looked 
as if it had never been used. 

I reached Moscow at § P.M. to find 
that no one knew of me, although the 
Russian Embassy at Sophia had 
promised to telephone. After a wait 
of about two hours one of our guides, 
Dr Dimitri, rescued me. We motored 
in about twenty miles. The city 
seemed very beautiful. The Kremlin 
is dwarfed by the towering University 
and other sky-scrapers. Dimitri and 
I dined together among the green Cor- 
inthian pillars of the Hotel Moscova 
dining-hall. When we came to the 
sweet I remarked casually that this 
would be the first ice-cream I had 
dared to eat since leaving England. 
“We have no food poisoning in 
Russia,” Dimitri said. Did he believe 
it? The Hotel Moscova, where I 
am now sitting on the balcony of a 
seventh-floor room, with its massive 
pillars and ornate ceilings, heavy 
plush curtains and chandeliers, re- 
sembles a late version of the Russell 
Hotel, furnished in 1880. The taps 
deliver water, the telephone speaks, 
the television views and breakfast 
comes to the room—so times have 
changed since Peter Fleming was 
here. 

I was the first of the party to arrive. 
Most of the remainder came from 
Leningrad by the night train. I can 
only hope that it was better than the 
train from Istanbul to Sophia—at 
least they had sleepers. I am glad 
once again to be with English- 
speaking people. Aerodromes are 
frightening places when you under- 
stand little and are terrified that the 
plane will go without you. After 


Turkey I am still revelling in the 
pleasure of seeing women once again 
playing a normal and natural réle in 
society. No more covered faces and 
women in bloomers. Now we have 
the execrable daubs of working-class 
faces on the hoardings, and the 
slogans: ‘ Strength through Joy’; 
‘The Work we Love so Much.’ Is 
it just another form of insanity ? 
Stalin’s picture is everywhere. What 
must it be like to live in a society that 
pays homage to men who have done 
so much wickedness ? Every time I 
see his face I think of ten million 
Kulaks. 


Tuesday, 13th September. 

On Saturday after the group had 
arrived we toured the city in a chara- 
banc, stopping at different points for 
photographs. The city, taken as a 
whole, is not without beauty. The 
streets are of great width and thronged 
with hordes of pedestrians, through 
which cars are conducted with little 
consideration. Once again I felt that 
Moscow now presents the face of an 
up-to-date city. The underground is 
excellent, and above ground the 
streets, buildings, statues and parks 
adorn it. But outside the Kremlin 
we saw nothing of any real beauty 
except the now derelict Byzantine 
churches. The modern architecture 
is handsome with Gothic sky-scrapers 
and neo-classical blocks of flats, 
though some are frankly ridiculous 
and few outstanding. The general 
atmosphere of the people, whom you 
see thronging the streets, is drab— 
a sort of communist appearance, 
dingy and uncared for. Where is 
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everyone hurrying? Long queues, 
such as in war-time Britain, seem to 
be a feature of the scene. What it is 
like inside the homes I don’t yet 
know. All efforts so far to see the 
housing conditions of Moscow have 
failed. Our guide says that there is 
no overcrowding and that everyone 
is now housed in new flats with 9 
square metres per person. I said 
that this conflicted with all accounts, 
particularly with that of Sigerist. 
The reply was, “ All that has been 
changed.” Does he beleve it? Is it 
perhaps true ? 

We were entertained yesterday by 
a deputy minister of health. He out- 
lined the Russian health services in 
considerable detail and under ques- 
tioning cleared up many points that 
had been obscure. There are no 
written examinations. In addition to 
the 300,000 doctors there is an army 
of 900,000 feldshers—doing medical, 
sanitary and midwifery work. These 
have a sort of medical training, 
entering at sixteen and lasting three 
or four years. We hoped to meet 
some in Uzbechistan. A doctor gets 
initially 800 roubles a month, con- 
siderably less than a taxi- driver 
(1100), and in purchasing power he 
or she does a week’s work for the 
price of one shirt. The general range 
for the ordinary doctor is up to 2000. 
In comparison the basic wage of a 
coal-miner of 2000 can be increased 
to 7000 roubles a month. 

For the rest we have been doing 
the round of policlinics and hospitals. 
The policlinic provides the frame- 
work upon which all the Russian 
health services appear to be built. 


We visited a large one in Moscow 
with 91 doctors, 10 dentists, 16 
sanatarians and 45 so-called special- 
ists. The hospital we visited was in 
the Stalin district on the outskirts of 
Moscow. It had 1640 beds, with 770 
nurses and 180 doctors—on the basis 
of a doctor doing a six-hour shift, one 
doctor to about 30 beds. In the 
children’s and infectious diseases 
section of the hospital all the staff 
seemed to be women, and it was not 
easy to tell the difference between a 
nurse and a doctor. There was 
nothing chic about their appear- 
ance. In a training-school attached 
to this hospital nursing-students 
begin at fourteen years and are 
fully trained at sixteen. They enter 
from the primary school. Nurses are 
paid between 750 and 800 roubles a 
month. 

We also visited the first Moscow 
Medical Institute with 4000 students. 
This is one of 81 higher medical 
schools which are separate from the 
universities. The training lasts for 
six years, but after the fourth year it is 
divided into three streams. The 
teaching of public health to all three 
categories is much more extensive 
than in our own medical schools. We 
saw a class doing the full general 
clinical training, which consisted 
almost entirely of women, being 
taught hygiene: pictures on the 
board looked like filter- beds. 

So far we have been unable to 
obtain any statistics about sickness 
and mortality. We were told at the 
Ministry of Health that no annual 
report is produced. Perhaps we shall 
be able to learn something in other 
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parts of Russia. We leave for Uz- 


bechistan early tomorrow morning. 


Wednesday, 14th September. 


On the way from the hotel to the 
aerodrome, something after 2 A.M., 
the bus got lost among a maze of 
unmade roads, within sight of the 
University sky- scraper. Moscow 
must resemble in some respects an 
American city, expanding and grow- 
ing, with modern buildings inter- 
spersed with much shack-land so that 
even a year can alter it substantially. 
Now the clock advanced rapidly. We 
passed the Ural River and were soon 
over Asia. The landscape below 
was not unlike Odessa to Kiev— 
enormous areas of collective cultiva- 
tion, very fertile-looking. 

The plane is the same as the one I 
occupied alone from Bucharest to 
Odessa. We fill it except for one 
Soviet officer. We finally landed at 
Tashkent at 7.20 by Moscow time 
and 4.20 by Uzbech time. We came 
by the Ural Sea over a vast area of 
briny waste and then a frank desert. 
A train, said to have left Moscow a 
week ago, wound its way along below 
us. We came low straight over 
Tashkent so that we could see into 
back gardens, like a large diorama at 
a museum. Madame Dzamolova, 
who was among our visitors to Man- 
chester last year, headed a deputation 
to meet a rather grimy, dishevelled 
flight of folk. We drove to the town 
through a countryside which made me 
think I was again in Turkey; the 
climate, the dusty roads, mud walls 
and dwellings all added to this im- 
pression. But my room in the Putnik 


Hotel on the outskirts of the city has 
the same Victorian decorations that 
we have seen in other parts of Russia. 
A lovely Uzbech rug, not unlike those 
that I saw in Isparta, was the only dis- 
tinguishing feature. Am I in Victorian 
England? You could throw a stone, 
if you could throw well, from here 
into either China, Pakistan or Afghan- 
istan. We must have done 2000 
miles since we left the Moscova Hotel 
this morning. The cicada is scratch- 
ing his legs outside my window. We 
are now outside the Russian republic, 
which constitutes the main bulk of 
the U.S.S.R., among the sixteen re- 
publics bunched together in the 
Southern and South-Eastern regions. 
From here we expect to fly westwards 
to Socci on the Black Sea, a rehabili- 
tation resort of which our hosts are 
most proud. It is a long way to the 
south and east of Odessa. We have 
our three interpreters with us: 
Michael Bruk who speaks and looks 
like an Englishman ; Marsha, a young 
pupil-teacher ; and Dimitri, a young 
surgeon. They take a lot of leg- 
pulling. We expect to be back in 
Moscow on Friday, 23rd, and I have 
booked a plane passage to Vienna on 
Monday, 26th. 


Friday, 16th September. 

I think it is Friday. The days are 
really too occupied for writing, as you 
can imagine. Tashkent, a city of a 
million people, is spread over an 
enormous area. It seems to have no 
real centre. There is much mud con- 
struction, and obvious slums which 
we are not shown. The roads are 
mostly tree-lined, dusty tracks. It is 
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like any Turkish city without the flies 
and the hiding women. Crowds 
collect round us in the street, happy, 
uninhibited and charming. We see 
mostly Mongolian and Tartar faces, 
with some Russian. The Moslem 
faith seems to have gone; there are 
only ten mosques. I spoke about 
Islam with two older women canteen 
workers and a cleaner in a school. 
They said that they no longer held 
with any of that nonsense and roared 
with laughter. We went in the 
evening to a film of Uzbech dancing, 
symbolising the throwing off of the 
veil, with Stalin the new benefactor in 
the background. There is obviously 
much propaganda and, of course, 
thirty-five years have passed. Was 
it massacre or deportation? Every- 
one expresses surprise at the sug- 
gestion of forcible measures. 

The architect in Tashkent is ming- 
ling the classical with Eastern designs, 
the first pleasant new building we 
have seen in Russia. At the banquet 
last evening Madame Dzamalova 
talked of the bad old days when 
Uzbech was a colony of the Tsars. 
These folk are, of course, Uzbechs. 
They wear lovely embroidered caps 
and shirts—embroidery on the collar 
and down each side of the buttons. 
They look healthy, contented and are 
naturally graceful. I have seen and 
heard nothing except profound res- 
pect for all their institutions—a sort 
of burning faith. 

Yesterday and today we have had 
full days of visiting: an orthopedic 
hospital school for the children of 
railway workers, an all-age school, a 
dwelling-house, a maternity home, an 


institute of climatology and a col- 
lective farm. In none of these did we 
see any signs of the Islam faith. Carl 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
dominate the scene, together with the 
grandfather clocks and Victorian 
trappings. The school children 
looked like all children, very lovable. 
They are open, frank, clean and 
healthy-looking. One older boy took 
pictures of us with a German camera. 
The school had a whole-time doctor 
for 1760 children. She inspected 
every child yearly, treated minor 
ailments, exercised continual super- 
vision and gave some time to teaching 
in the school. There were also nurses 
attached to the school. The school 
teacher earns 760 roubles a month 
(compare a kilo of butter 28 roubles), 
the head teacher earns 1638 roubles. 

The maternity home which we 
visited served a district of Tashkent. 
Ninety-eight per cent of mothers in 
this district were said to have their 
babies in the hospital. We could 
obtain no account of still-birth rates, 
infant mortality, premature baby 
rates or neonatal mortality. The 
same blank expression greeted all our 
questions. Much was made of the 
contrast with pre-revolution days, 
when there was little care for women 
in childbirth and when rickets and 
even osteomalacia were common. 
Much is now made of training for 
childbirth, A large number of 
women seemed to attend for special 
talks—along the same lines as our own 
ante-natal teaching, with a Pavicvian 
rationale. 

The collective farm, on the outskirts 
of Tashkent, covered 1450 hectares, 
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with 730 workers and 450 families. I 
gained the impression that it might 
well be a show-piece. Every effort 
was made to convince us of the advan- 
tage of collective farming. Each 
family has 0.13 hectares for its own 
use and a cow. 
visited this provided a good-sized 
garden enclosed within a wall with 
vines, melons, tomatoes in profusion. 
We were told that the State buys all 
the cotton ; that 15 per cent of profits 
go to the capital fund, 7 per cent to 
the Uzbech state, 2 per cent to cul- 
tural needs and that 75 per cent is for 
distribution to the farmers according 
to their working days. These are 
calculated on a complicated formula, 
but it is possible to do up to seven 
days in one day. The farmers were 
said to earn between ten and twenty 
thousand roubles a year. Produce 
other than cotton is sold in the open 
market at prices fixed by the govern- 
ing body (artel) of the farm. The 
farm claims an immense increase in 
producticn. 

After our visit we went to take a cup 
of tea with the manager. This turned 
out to be a banquet with sweet red 
wine, white wine, brandy, large 
wholemeal scones, creamy butter, 
Devonshire cream, honey, white and 
red melon, grapes, figs, sweets, soup, 
kebab (a meat dish with rice), mati (a 
savioli) and tea. The chairman made 
a dignified speech about peace, and I 
tried to say, as on other occasions, 
that peace required understanding 
and possibly sacrifice. The party got 
more and more _hilarious—mainly 
owing to the brandy I think—and we 
reached the holiday home on the out- 


In the houses we 


skirts of this strange garden city of 
mud walls and dusty lanes at 10 P.M. 
Hot bath and bed. Many were 
smitten with D. and V. in the early 
hours of the morning. 


There is the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining any adequate answer to 
questions. There are never any 
figures except percentages. In con- 
trast with Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
where the doctors wished to show 
everything and conceal nothing, here 
the doctors will conceal everything 
and show nothing until the point of 
persistence is reached at which it is so 
easy to appear rude. One can’t help 
feeling that they tell you what they 
think ought to exist rather than what 
does exist. I was told that 90 per 
cent of houses in Tashkent had run- 
ning water within. I have not yet 
seen a house with this amenity—I 
doubt if it exists. As for sanitation 
it is very low. In the school on the 
communal farm where the doctor 
spent three-quarters of her time 
teaching hygiene in the classroom, 
the latrine at the bottom of the play- 
ground consisted of three holes in the 
ground to which flies had ready 
access, and there was no place at all for 
the children io wash their hands. 
The communist faith seems to pro- 
duce a sort of hypocrisy. And more 
and more one sees the communist 
faith dominating the scene. Here in 
this ancient land of Islam it has cer- 
tainly replaced all other religions, but 
at least it has had the advantage of 
emancipating women. The women 
of Uzbech are completely emanci- 


pated. They appear possibly to 
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excess in public life. As doctors they 
dominate the scene and are lavishly 
used on narrow jobs. But, of course, 
we cannot talk to them and it is there- 
fore very difficult to judge what they 
are really like; perhaps they are 
little better than technicians. 


Tashkent, Sunday, 18th September. 

I am sitting on the balcony of our 
holiday home. It is quiet except for 
cicadas, a distant puffing train and a 
single bird. The sun is setting in a 
still Far Eastern climate. There are 
a few wisps of cloud in the sky. We 
don’t yet know whether we are to 
reach Bokhara. There is strong 
resistance, but it may be overcome. 
There is hardly a word to describe 
the generosity with which we are 
being treated—though probably no 
greater than we experienced in Yugo- 
slavia and I in Turkey. This is a life 
so strange as to be unbelievable. We 
pay for nothing—letters, haircuts, 
washing, taxis, aeroplanes, everything 
is at our disposal. And, of course, 
there is food in abundance. Tables 
are piled high with fruit and drink of 
all sorts. We get up in our innumer- 
able toasts trying to say nicely that 
better relations mean a real attempt 
to understand and if necessary to 
sacrifice. I don’t suppose it has any 
effect, but it needs to be and must be 
said. 

It will be long, if ever, before this 
indoctrinated people ever has a doubt. 
* Be of good faith and don’t believe’ 
is not in their philosophy. We went 
to the museum in Samarkand. It was 
like a cold douche to pass from the 
objective presentation of the past to 


the facile propaganda of the present. 
In any event the use of museums as a 
means to indoctrinate is an unpleasant 
phenomenon. In one of the English 
books in the school is the phrase ‘ The 
Fabian socialism has nothing to do 
with true socialism.’ Unconcern for 
the past and its glorious vestiges 
appears to be about equal in both 
countries. But Russia may be about 
to come out of her drugged state. 
Perhaps evolution is beginning. The 
fact that we are here may indicate 
something. They are building up a 
class of educated people who must 
some time begin to inquire about the 
liberty of the spirit. But how far this 
evolution can go only time will show. 
We go to the opera tonight. 


Sunday, 18th September. 


The theatre built in 1947 was in a 
sort of Samarkand architecture— 
fussy and expensive within but not 
ineffective. In a side-room where we 
sat in the interval there were a glori- 
ous grandfather clock, heavy carved 
sideboards, muslin hangings to the 


doors and windows. We listened to 
Tchaikovsky music written to a 
Pushkin story, rather tedious, with 
one good tenor. It finished at 11.30. 
We were having dinner at 12.5. The 
dresses, Uzbech style, were lovely, 
the decor rather formal and heavy. 


Baku, Monday, 19th September. 

A blearier, more blotch-eyed bunch 
of wrecks than that you might have 
seen sitting in the aerodrome res- 
taurant has never been witnessed. 
We embarked in the early hours of the 
morning—called at 1.30 A.M. The 
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D. and V. began immediately and I 
remember Dimitri’s confident assur- 
ance that food poisoning does not 
exist in Russia. The aerodrome at 
Ashabad had the usual sombre look, 
including the grandfather clock—this 
is more and more like a Quaker land. 
One thing I haven’t yet mentioned is 
the widespread use of the abaca, even 
the waitress in the aerodrome was 
using one. But the most lovely thing 
yet seen in Russia was a Turkman and 
a Turkwoman sitting together on a 
seat in a restaurant. He had a beard 
with the chin to lip clean, an enor- 
mous woolly Astrakhan hat which 
must have come down through the 
ages, and puttee bindings to the legs 
with old leather sandals. She had a 
lovely embroidered cap and scarf, an 
embroidered jacket and bright-scarlet 
dress. I hastened back to the plane to 


get one of our party to come and take 
a flashlight photograph. 


Socci, Monday, 19th September. 

I am sitting on the balcony of our 
sanatorium on the sea at Socci in 
Caucasia. The flight from Tashkent 
was not pleasant owing to the physical 
troubles, but it was full of interest. 
The Caucasus mountains spread out 
below as we came to the Black Sea 
with the Elbruz rising to 18,000 feet, 
the highest of the long range of the 
snow-capped chain. This is the 
farthest point the Germans reached. 

It is not easy to describe Socci—a 
sort of vast Torquay extending for 
miles with the Caucasian mountains 
behind, a little farther off than the 
Taurus in Antalya. Every large 
workers’ organisation has its own 


sanatorium. There isa sort of ghastly 
primness about the whole thing com- 
bined with a lack of all elegance— 
Brighton without the fun ; all the dis- 
advantages of Blackpool, the crowded 
beaches and massed humanity, with- 
out its freedom and variety. Life is 
so ordered—a vast Puritanism—and 
so overladen with the household gods 
that it would eventually make you 
mad. Stalin is now deified. His 
familar face, full of benevolence, 
smiles down from innumerable pic- 
tures and busts. One begins to forget 
the ten million Kulaks. 

These health resorts are more re- 
markable than previous visitors had 
led us to understand. Here we are in 
an ‘hotel’ under medical and nursing 
supervision. Ithas the heavy unimag- 
inative gloomy trappings which you 
see everywhere—heavy blue plush 
curtains and hangings, windows heav- 
ily laced. It’s like a Butlin’s camp run 
by Quakers for adults only. The 
atmosphere is not unlike the interior 
of the Stalin-Lenin tomb. Formali- 
ties surround most activities. The 
shingle beach where the sea is beating 
outside is accessible only through a 
locked wicket-gate. You go down in 
your clothes or not at all. It’s a holi- 
day under close medical and nursing 
supervision and for me, anyway, no 
holiday at all. Five million people go 
yearly to 2500 sanatoria scattered 
along 600 kilometres of the Black Sea 
coast. There are 1000 more rest- 
homes of which I have yet to learn. 
There is also a generous provision of 
sanatoria and holiday camps for chil- 
dren ; about five million children are 
sent annually. I asked Dimitri—the 
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surgeon interpreter—whether people 
go for family holidays and how they 
do it, but got no satisfactory answer. 
In his youth, he said, he went with 
his father and mother to the country. 

This is an almost wholly admirable 
country in which I should go mad 
very soon. There is conformity, 
mediocrity, a universal dowdiness. 
Not a well-dressed woman, not a 
cared-for figure. In Geneva you feel 
there is sin down below. Here they 
are good right through, uninquiring, 
placid, contented—the conditioning 
must have been long and intensive. 
* Let me in sad cypress be laid.’ My 
time in Russia is running out. Most 
of my questions remain unanswered. 
There is a sort of cotton-wool barrier 
between you and what you want to 
see. However, I have learnt some- 
thing. Last night we went to the 
circus, this time the Moscow circus. 
A fine standard of acrobatics. 


Wednesday, 21st September. 


Yesterday we went in the morning 
to the sanatorium belonging to the 
Ministry of Coal Mines. It has 350 
beds, with 20 doctors, 34 nurses 
and 54 auxiliaries. Socci cases are 
selected on the basis of benefit to be 
obtained from strong sulphur baths 
to which all go from the numerous 
sanatoria by bus daily. I gained the 
impression that it was excellent social 
medicine in the sense that five mil- 
lion people going for a month to 
such delightful surroundings must 
be benefited. But the overlay of 
pseudo-science except as a psycho- 
analytic process is sheer nonsense. 
It is, of course, Continental medi- 

G2 


cine gone mad, a sort of witchcraft 
with a scientific flavour. 

The sanatorium building is a mag- 
nificent specimen of neo-classical 
architecture, massively constructed 
with a funicular down to the sea, 
where numbers of short piers from a 
central bathing-box area give splendid 
opportunities for sun and sea bathing. 
We were told that Stalin and Kalenin 
visited the area in the early ’twenties 
and decided that it should be as it is 
now; 600 kilometres of sanatoria 
along the sea-shore. We are in the 
main centre. The philosophy seems 
no deeper than ‘ this is what the rich 
had, so now the workers must have it.’ 
Stalin came and said ‘ there will be 
light,’ and there was darkness. It is 
unusual for the husband and wife to 
come together and the children go to 
camps or to children’s sanatoria. 

In the afternoon we were taken by 
open bus round Socci, stopping at 
many sanatoria where we were always 
photographed by the Press for some 
sinister purpose. Our photograph 
will probably appear in a propaganda 
release—English doctors fighting for 
peace. The sanatoria are literally 
amazing in grandeur — enormous 
classical blocks, many of great beauty. 
The whole effect of Socci is of a 
Grecian town rebuilt. Sanatoria are 
being built in greater numbers and 
size. The last, for metal workers, 
cost 32 million roubles. The sober 
respectability combined with the 
regimentation cast a gloom on the 
spirit. Here at last is the third gen- 
eration of indoctrination—it is 1984 
come true. 

But we had to wait till the evening 
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for the chef d’ceuvre—the park of 
rest and culture. You pay a rouble to 
enter. A lovely park lit up with 
coloured lights is freely decorated 
with the usual slogans for peace and 
a variety of hoardings where cartoons 
and variations of Hans Andersen and 
Grimm depict political situations and 
important national and international 
themes. There is the scientist who 
does not work for the nation, the arms 
of Africa and Asia united over 
a writhing colonialist policy, the 
bureaucrat who must be sacked 
before he is pleasant with the people, 
and so on. A large gathering sat 
listening in the open air to a political 
speech on relations with Yugoslavia. 
A sober square was filled with chess 
players. An open-air cinema pro- 
vided a propaganda film on children’s 
education. The children were chant- 
ing. The teacher was explaining to 
them to learn and live up to Lenin’s 
teaching in order to be good Soviet 
citizens. A group was doing a simple 
dance under a boisterous teacher. 
Nothing seen in Sweden could 
exceed the orderliness and sobriety 
of the scene. These people seem to 
have passed the stage of even con- 
templating any disorderly action. 
Everywhere there were the enormous 
hoardings of the gods. I felt physi- 
cally sick. We played netball with 
a group of Soviet girls, lovely, in- 
genuous, friendly like all young 
things. And so to bed. 


PS.—We see no old people. There 
can be none. Where have they gone 
to? 


There really are no statistics. The 


night before leaving Tashkent the 
Director of Medical Services, with 
other doctors, came to our Intourist 
home to discuss topics. We sat round 
a table and asked questions until there 
was no shadow of doubt. Not only 
are there no valid figures but they 
really don’t know what you are 
talking about when you ask for them. 

For so long have these people 
regarded it as inexpedient to let their 
people have information that steps 
have been taken to prevent a statis- 
tical approach and the new generation 
is totally lacking in any comprehension 
of its significance. 

I can hardly believe that they do 
know about the slave camps. When 
told that there were no seats in the 
theatre, playing Hamlet, we said that 
the management could easily have 
arranged for fifteen more to go to the 
salt-mines. Dimitri said, “I don’t 
know what you mean.” I asked 
Michael Bruk about wholesale re- 
moval to Siberia—particularly from 
Uzbech—but he said it could never 
have happened. He must have 
known. But I said the German 
people never knew of their own slave 
camps. In the park yesterday evening 
when ‘colonisation’ lay writhing 
under the outstretched clasped arms 
of Asia and Africa I asked Dimitri to 
explain the poster and then said 
innocently, “Is the writhing figure 
Uzbechistan?” Oh dear, it is 
difficult not to be impolite. 


Thursday, 22nd September. 

The lack of advertisement, the 
enormous whale-like women, the gen- 
eral dowdiness, the placidity, the con- 
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fined atmosphere of sanatorium life. 
Obviously the word Siberia means 
nothing to these people; equally 
obviously they have been completely 
conditioned to want peace. One 
wonders what is the price the national 
leaders are going to demand of them 
to have it. The dinners and endless 
toasts. Well, it will soon be over and 
I will be flying out to Vienna and 
home. 

Venereal disease is said to have 
disappeared, and likewise prosti- 
tution. In this society it is hardly 
conceivable that anyone would go on 
the street. Dimitri told me that in 
1951 when he was a student in Mos- 
cow there was a case—a single case— 
of gonorrhoea. All the students had 
to see it, and in the end the sufferer 
spent some time in hospital so that 
everyone could see the case. The 
change seems to be an expression of 
the change in morals—part of 
this remarkable puritanical régime. 
Sexual relations outside marriage— 
Dimitri says—never occur. He is 
obviously a starry-eyed boy. Yet one 
can see that the pattern is very differ- 
ent from Western society. There are 
no pin-up girls, no jokes about sex, 
no books, magazines or pamphlets 
that suggest sex. My medicine for 
Russia would include a little vice and 
some sin. Crimes of burglary, house- 
breaking, violence seem also to be 
unknown. This must seem fantastic 
to you and, I suppose, to everyone in 
the West. You have to see and feel to 
understand. This is the conditioning 
of thirty-five years. Is it possible to 
condition people to accept ruthless 
sanctions and to abhor the rule of law 


just as we have been conditioned to 
believe in personal liberty ? 


Stalingrad, Friday, 23rd September. 

The first notepaper in Russia! 
We had a roughish passage from Socci 
owing to the clouds. Our hotel is an 
ancient building, perhaps a hundred 
years old, dating from the time when 
this was a city of seafaring merchants 
in solid houses on the Volga. It is 
shell-pitted to the top. Von Paulus 
surrendered from the basement of the 
house across the street. It has inevit- 
ably the heavy lace curtains, behind 
heavy muslin to doors and windows, 
and a grandfather clock in the hall. 
This visit has been most illuminating. 
It is the first time that I have really 
felt myself to be in Russia, in an 
ordinary town with ordinary people 
and shops. The city of which our 
hotel forms part largely disappeared 
in the reconstruction after the 1918 
revolution, when Stalingrad was the 
headquarters of the Soviet armies and 
Stalin was here on the orders of 
Lenin. Vital battles were fought in 
this section. In the Second World 
War the city was completely evacuated 
and virtually pounded to pieces. 
When our hostess, Dr Buloshova, 
returned in 1943 it was to a deserted 
rubble heap. Reconstruction began 
at once, and the block of flats which 
we visited was built in that year—an 
amazing accomplishment. The town 
has now been perhaps 60 per cent 
rebuilt upon an entirely new plan with 
very wide avenues ; not a very inspir- 
ing plan, nothing original, but spaci- 
ous and liberal. The architecture 
again is debased neo-classical like the 
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second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Britain. The whole of Russia 
is now presumably being rebuilt 
in massive Corinthian colonnaded 
temples, with green columns inside, 
of course : a remarkable phenomenon. 
There are many dozens or even 
hundreds in each building supporting 
nothing in particular, columns made 
of brick coated with stucco—theatres, 
cinemas, apartment houses, railway 
stations, aerodromes, factories, every- 
where this one uniform pattern, with 
occasional Gothic sky-scrapers. In 
rebuilt Stalingrad there are no 
churches. Blocks of flats are without 
variations in design or height. One 
of the first things to be built was a 
planetarium and a wide sweep of steps 
which descends some 300 feet to the 
Volga, a glorious stretch of water that 
catches the heart immediately. Sit- 


ting here I can listen to the fussy 
whistling and hooting of the river- 
craft. 


We have been taken by car all over 
the city and to a height overlooking 
it and the river where fighting was 
most desperate. In the evening Dr 
Buloshova told in simple but graphic 
language of Stalingrad’s 1942 siege, 
during the usual banquet ; afterwards 
we saw the Stalingrad film of which 
one copy was sent to Coventry. I am 
pretty certain we saw it in England. 
It was, of course, a fantastic episode. 
We were also shown the Stalingrad 
museum, largely filled with the para- 
phernalia of Joe and Lenin from the 
1918 revolution. Stalingrad was the 
headquarters of the revolutionary 
army, but Trotsky, their greatest 
general, who commanded bril- 


liantly, is now effaced from Soviet 
history and was not mentioned. We 
have also motored some twenty miles 
along the Volga to the opening of the 
Don-Volga canal which makes it pos- 
sible to travel from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic; there Stalin’s statue 
stands some sixty feet high. The 
journey in the car provided us with 
the opportunity for a long discussion 
with Dr Buloshova about social 
conditions in Stalingrad. 

She gave us an excellent account of 
the committee system through which 
a communist society seeks to organise 
its day-to-day social work. Stalin- 
grad has 401 ‘street committees’ 
—local committees of citizens—in 
streets, blocks of flats and other units. 
The committees undertake social wel- 
fare work under the direction of a 
committee of the Stalingrad council 
with a prominent member as chair- 
man. They are responsible for 
sanitary matters, for taking steps to 
see that those in need of care get it, 
for work with problem families and 
marital disharmony, for following up 
(in collaboration with parents’ com- 
mittees) school children, &c. Dr 
Buloshova said she regarded this 
organisation as a most important 
agent in promoting community health. 
Street committees also act as a line of 
communication between consumer 
and suppliers. 

Many other forms of committees 
of citizens are involved in one way and 
another, e.g., trades union committees 
are called in by magistrates to help in 
marriage rehabilitation. Committees 
of parents appear to be active in 
schools. Stalingrad has begun health 
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committees in policlinics, and other 
centres, to undertake practical health 
work. These committees consist of 
lay citizens in the area of the poli- 
clinic. It would require a great deal 
more study than we were able to give 
to gain a true understanding of this 
participation of Russian peoples in 
their own problems of health and 
welfare. The oft-repeated statement 
‘we have no social problems’ may 
mean no more than ‘ we try to deal 
with our social problems ourselves 
without establishing outside agencies 
and introducing specially trained 
workers.’ But this is only an impres- 
sion. The whole subject requires 
careful study. It may have some 
significance to our own problems. 


Monday, 26th September. 


We reached Moscow on Friday 
evening, leaving me two full days 


before my departure. I was deter- 
mined to escape from our guides and 
to learn at first hand how people live. 
The last two days have meant a great 
deal. Early on Saturday morning I 
crossed the Red Square, leaving the 
Lenin tomb on the right, passing by 
St Basil’s Church now being renov- 
ated, crossed the river and turned 
right towards the Embassy along the 
front facing the Kremlin. (Oh, how 
beautiful this is!) I entered a court- 
yard 150 yards long through an 
ancient monument of Byzantine 
structure, oddly one that had at- 
tracted my attention during a sight- 
seeing tour on arrival. At the 
bottom of an open courtyard was a 
small Greek Orthodox church with 
cupolas and crosses surmounting. 


It looked derelict. I inspected more 
closely. There were lean-to’s against 
the circular wall and windows with 
curtains. I felt nervous and hesi- 
tant, but carried on walking round. 
It was obviously inhabited. I entered 
one entrance and saw a family living 
in one improvised room at the bottom 
of a flight of stairs—leading nowhere. 
I circled round the church and found 
another entrance. I entered into a 
large area with bare brick cupola 
above. This led to a _ passage 
through another door, perhaps twenty 
feet by six, off which were doors 
leading into single rooms fronting the 
side of the church. The passage, 
which had no window, was evidently 
a common kitchen. There was 
cooking by gas, but I saw no water- 
point. I entered, rather diffidently, 
one of the rooms leading off. It held 
a family, clean and well appointed. 
It is perhaps an exaggeration to call 
these made-up spaces ‘ rooms,’ but 
there were five others, each holding 
a family served by the kitchen. I 
estimated that there were upwards of 
twenty-five families in the church. 

I then returned to the courtyard 
and noted—my eyes were beginning 
to pick out the detail—that the ancient 
monument was inhabited. The 
appearance was typical of slum habi- 
tation. On one side of the central 
archway there was a rough wooden 
lean-to with a door. Several children 
were watching an old lady washing in 
a tin bath outside. I went on. The 
shed was a common kitchen which 
served six separate one-room apart- 
ments. Rooms about twelve feet by 
twelve. In two of these, families of 
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five persons were living. They were 
welcoming, charming and delightful. 
The rooms were well appointed de- 
spite the tiny amount of space—wall- 
hangings, ornaments, bedspreads, 
wireless (and in ene, telephone and 
television), pictures on the wall. The 
common kitchen had a tap over a 
basin and a gas cooker. I washed my 
hands and was given a clean towel to 
wipe on. 

This was the beginning of a two- 
day fight to learn about Moscow’s 
housing. Early and late, in two’s and 
singly, we tramped and tramped, 
delved and dived. Once or twice 
obvious party members interfered. 
I missed an exquisite performance of 
ballet at the Bolshoi Theatre to do 
a two-hour tramp. I found nine 


churches, including two monasteries, 
all inhabited in the same way. Court- 


yards, alleyways, crammed to burst- 
ing point. I’ve never seen the like— 
one gigantic rabbit warren as far as 
you care to walk. One old Moscow 
log-house, say twenty-five feet by 
twenty-five—perhaps a single dwell- 
ing with four up and four down 
normally—contained eighteen fam- 
ilies and about eighty to one hundred 
people. One-third were below 
ground. In the area of one church 
I reckoned 200 families. One room 
I was in was ten feet by six with five 
people. Nearly everyone was charm- 
ing and friendly. 

What an adventure! Meanwhile, 
another member of the party set out 
to seek truth in other ways. With 
immense labour he found the Roman 
Catholic church and had a long talk 


with the priest—the only R.C. church 


in Moscow that is open. There are 
about thirty churches (one R.C., 
three Jewish) still in use. The priest 
said he was not interfered with and 
had a fair congregation. But it 
seemed clear that the secret police 
were still at work. Yesterday my 
colleague set out to find a synagogue, 
for today is the day of atonement. 
He found one. It was packed. He 
came back with fear and hatred in 
his heart. With the utmost difficulty 
he made communication in Yiddish 
with terrified people, whose wives 
clutched at their husbands’ arms to 
drag them away and urged them not 
to speak. Was he an agent! Every- 
one seemed terrified of agents provo- 
cateurs. Everyone knew of people 
who had disappeared. People say, 
“Do you know what a polar bear 
is?” and “Oh, he’s gone for a holiday 
to Karaganda or Magadan.” One 
man said he was in Ashabad, the place 
we stopped at in Turkmenia, shortly 
after a recent earthquake when the 
town was being rebuilt with slave 
labour. It looked worse than Belsen. 
The wastage is high and the N.K.V.D. 
‘ recruits ’ vigorously. 

We felt pretty raw. So this was 
why we never got where we wanted 
and never escaped from the group. 
Had Stalingrad been rebuilt with 
slave labour ? Housing, he said, was 
indescribable, perhaps three families 
to a room. One Moscow joke is 
about the little boy in a school who 
did not put up his hand when teacher 
said ‘hands up all who have a 
picture of Stalin on the wall.’ He 
hadn’t got a wall. Outside the 
synagogue a man who had lost both 
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his legs below the knee was begging ; 
his pension was 109 roubles a month. 
A mother of seven children, with two 
Stalin medals for fecundity, was also 
begging. She said, “You can’t live 
on Stalin medals.” 

Our guides became suspicious. 
Michael Bruk was continually break- 
ing up conversations, I expect my 
letters have been read—they even 
may not have reached you. The 
sheer hypocrisy of the whole thing. 
This facade with so much rottenness 
behind. And yet there is achievement 
enough. The homes we were in were 
not slum homes, however much the 
environment might speak otherwise. 
Why conceal things? We are left 
wondering to what extent the hos- 
pitals, policlinics and all else was 
dolled up. Of course the banquet at 
the collective farm, with Caucasian 
caps for the girls, was a trumped-up 
affair. I laugh when I think of the 
lavatories at the collective farm 
hospital and school that we were not 
meant to see. Siberia for somebody. 
There is no doubt that they have done 
a lot and I am inclined to believe the 
figures for doctors, maternity-home 
beds and the like. Of course it’s all 
nonsense about the prostitution de- 
spite the puritanical atmosphere. In 
fact this nation is like any other in its 
basic problems. Progress has been 
made at a terrible cost in suffering. 
It presents a heathenish material face 
—ugly and plain. I doubt if the pro- 
gress has been as great as ours all 
things being equal. 

We had a final show-down over the 
statistics when we visited the head- 
quarters of the Ministry of Health 


Statistical Section. It was lament- 
able. In the first place, we knew 
already that a decree of June 1947 
prevented any person in the Soviet 
Union from giving any statistics about 
any mortal thing. They had no infor- 
mation ; they had no system; they 
clearly did not know what we were 
talking about. They were ashamed 
e-1 confused and at the same time 
fr.ghtened. Whenever the deputy 
director of statistics gave a figure he 
said “‘ That’s been published,” and in 
two cases I knew it had. You see, 
our guides might have informed 
upon him. What a hideous situation ! 
Among the many illuminating re- 
marks was, “It is difficult to give an 
account of all births and deaths (this 
was maternal and infant mortality) 
because all women do not have their 
babies in hospital ! ” 

There has been great palaver about 
my ticket for Vienna. I could not be 
allowed out without a special letter 
from the Ministry of Health. I 
thought I would never get the matter 
settled. Ultimately when it was, I 
swear the woman dealing with this 
section of the aeroflot (for outside) 
was terrified. She fingered each 
ticket until I thought she would never 
let it gyo—checking and cross-checking 
against the letter and her ledgers. 
If she made a mistake... 

‘Everyone in Moscow has nine 
square metres of floor space ’— 
Michael Bruk during our first day’s 
tour. ‘ There is no food poisoning 
in Soviet Union’—Dimitri. ‘Every- 
one is free to read what he likes, to 
see and speak as he wishes ’— 
Michael Bruk. ‘ Why isn’t Trotsky 
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in the museum?’ (Stalingrad). 
Answer: ‘ You don’t put bad men 
in museums.’ The whole thing is 
revolting, from the planetarium at 
Stalingrad to the pretentious sky- 
scrapers in Moscow, a facade, and we 
were brought here to be their uncon- 
scious agents—to help to spread dis- 
affection in the other countries that 
they wish to poison. 

The Kremlin was my last visit. I 
loved every brick of it. With Bruce 
Cardew’s 1902 French Baedeker—so 
rare—we did the treasury (quickly) 
and three of the churches. I won’t 
attempt to describe them. Very 
beautiful. What a miracle to have 
survived ! Two hours inside, five to 
seven, and then a long supper and 
bed. 

I was called about 3 A.M. and left 
with Marsha in a taxi for the aero- 
drome. “ What do you think of our 
country?” she said. It was very 
early and I was very weary. “ Much 
I like and much I don’t,” I replied. 
“What don’t you like?” she said. 
“I don’t like the desecration of your 
churches now used for slum dwellings 
and factories. Whatever you think 
about religion this is ugly and de- 
basing.” “ But,” she said, “ we don’t 
believe; do you?” Well, there it was 
in all its stark reality. “ If you mean 
all of us the other side of your iron 
curtain,” I said, “‘ the answer must be 
many don’t believe. But Christ him- 
self said that belief would be difficult. 
It seems to me that the difference 
between us is that we are trying to 
believe and you are not. I suppose 
your belief is in Communism.” 
“ Yes,” she said. She saw me to the 


plane and stood waving as we taxied 
over the aerodrome. I thought of her 
wistful remark, “ And now you will 
be crossing all the countries of 
Europe.” 

12 noon. We have stopped at 
Minsk and now go to Lwow. 


This is the plane leaving Russia. 
It is watched like a leech by the police 
forces. We went through passport 
control at Minsk and again at Lwow. 
Nothing gives more eerily the sense of 
a police state than the vigilance over 
persons who leave. It is in keeping 
with the haggard anxiety of the woman 
at the ticket-office. Here is another 
example of why the Soviet Union 
want the delegation members to travel 
together, where the police formalities 
can be conveniently covered up. 

I am writing up my notes as we 
have been passing—this time, thank 
goodness, in the right direction—over 
the Carpathian mountains. I never 
want to go to Russia again, and yet 
would dearly like to see Kiev and 
Leningrad. Gone for ever I imagine 
is the likelihood of seeing Bokhara. 
They wouldn’t let us into that, for it 
hadn’t been cleaned up and made ugly 
like Samarkand. 

I do hope my letters have arrived, 
for I cannot remember now what I 
have recorded. Moreover, they will 
have shown some evolution of thought 
which may prove of interest. J think 
we are out of Russia ! 


Tuesday, 27th September. 

I am on the Vienna-Paris train. 
My watch is five hours in advance, 
the difference between Tashkent and 
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Innsbruck. I reached Vienna in the 
early afternoon and after motoring to 
the city and inquiring about the 
Zurich train I went into St Stephen’s 
Church both to see it again and to pray 
a little. It helped to remove the 
unpleasant after-taste of a godless 
community. The occupying forces 
had left Vienna, which is beginning to 
pick up the threads of a civilised 
existence. The trams had started 
again and the grass has been removed 
from the streets. A memorial to the 
Red Soldier still stood in the square 
near the centre. I told them that 
to remove it would be as false as to 
leave Trotsky out of the Stalingrad 
museum. It is part of history which 
contains good and bad. There is re- 
building everywhere and most of the 
damage has been repaired. It all 
seems so much more lovely after the 
prison-like atmosphere of Russia. 
And yet I can never forget the Krem- 
lin—almost the most entrancing thing 
I have ever seen, with its beautiful 
churches inside, St Basil’s outside 
amidst the surrounding town with its 
desecrated churches; the high en- 
circling wall with fortified towers all 
of different shape. No such ghastly 
symmetry there as we saw everywhere 
else in the neo-classical building of 
modern Russia. Lenin’s tomb in the 
Red Square stands against the high 
embattled wa!l—the new gods have 
replaced all else. 


Well, it is all over and the memories 
will fade. I have written something 
of my trip. It is an impossible task— 
so many contradictions. I hope it 
wasn’t all wasted, though I saw little 


of what I wanted to see and will not 
likely go again, Perhaps the rest of 
the party will fill in the gaps in two 
more days in Moscow and three days 
in Leningrad. They take sleepers 
tonight for Leningrad. The party is 
now sharply divided into two camps 
—communist and non-communist. 
I hope they don’t come to blows. It 
was a fine anthropological study to 
watch the group slowly split into two 
halves. Those of the faith unable to 
criticise, always finding an excuse, 
never believing any of the evidence of 
Russian duplicity and the facts of 
the police state. It’s a remarkable 
phenomenon this communist faith— 
in otherwise intelligent people. 
Rather sad and horribly dangerous. 
To think that we are to be persuaded 
to give up all our own institutions for 
their rotten state. Russian progress 
has been considerable, but not so 
effective as our own during the past 
thirty-five years. Heaven knows 
what they have paid for it. And still 
they want to inflict it upon others. 


Geneva, Tuesday, 27th September. 
Postscript. 

What does it all amount to? The 
Russian delegation industry is perhaps 
too well organised for an official 
visitor to reach any worth-while con- 
clusions. We have been shepherded 
along a well-worn track, with carefully 
chosen interpreters, through a suc- 
cession of show places. Obviously 
they have been unwilling that we 
should know about the social con- 
ditions and still less about the 
statistics of health and sickness. 

What are conditions in Russia 
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like ? First, I could not find in it the 
true elements of a socialist state. It 
is clearly aristocratic in its privileged 
classes, more favoured and in many 
ways more removed from the people 
than anything seen in Western 
Europe. In one sense the society 
resembles our own—a small group of 
privileged individuals constantly re- 
newed from below living at compara- 
tively high standards, with the main 
bulk of people obtaining what is 
needed for their basic needs and much 
that can properly be regarded as lux- 
uries. Britain and Russia seem thus 
in their different ways to have reached 
acommon goal. But in other ways the 
British welfare state offers greater 
safeguards to the vulnerable classes. 
In particular, our benefits are not tied 
to work. In Russia it is work or 
starve. In Britain maternity grants, 
school meals, children’s allowances, 
unemployment pay and care for the 
aged, speak of true socialism. Russia 
has emancipated women perhaps 
more completely than ourselves. 
Great numbers appear to enter 
professional life, particularly as doc- 
tors. A big majority work outside the 
home, aided by generous provisions 
of nurseries, many in occupations 
which in Western culture are the 
prerogative of men. Even in the 
ancient Islamic society of Uzbech- 
istan emancipation appears to be 
as complete. Marriage, undertaken 
early, seems to be no less stable than 
with us. Abortion is now to all 
appearances no more frequent. 
Second, there is Russia’s approach 
to the physical environment. Russia 
is making an immense effort to pro- 


vide all the public buildings that are 
necessary for a modern state— 
theatres, railway stations, aerodromes, 
libraries, municipal buildings, parks 
and recreation centres ; universities 
and schools; hospitals, maternity 
homes, policlinics, medical holiday 
homes, &c. So much has now been 
done that the capital city and other 
centres of population present a new 
face, neo-classical in style. There is 
more in this than a superficial resem- 
blance to ancient Greece. The Rus- 
sian state is adorning its landscape 
with magnificent buildings in which 
all participate. The people may live 
in hovels, but all share in the new 
underground, the Gothic sky-scraper 
that houses the Moscow University, 
the new theatre at Socci with 200 
Corinthian columns and the planet- 
aria, just as the Athenians gloried in 
the Acropolis. The past has been 
almost wholly repudiated. 

But behind this great building 
effort, which should not be mini- 
mised, if it cannot be architecturally 
admired, lies an immense and un- 
meas'ted array of Asiatic housing. 
The building of blocks of flats, and 
other devices such as the construction 
of homes for the workers by industry 
and collective farms, has done little 
more than touch the fringe of the 
housing problem. Moscow, a city of 
perhaps seven millions, has a concen- 
tration of living which few large 
cities could equal. Dense over- 
crowding is almost certainly a univer- 
sal phenomenon in Russia. This 
contrasts strangely with Britain’s use 
of building labour over the same 
period of time. We have built no 
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buildings of a public character what- 
soever—no theatres, railway stations, 
planetaria, hospitals, rest homes or 
health centres ; but we have built six 
million new houses. Is it not also 
more truly socialism that the people 
should have a decent home in which 
to live rather than sky-scrapers on 
which to gaze ? 

The health service has been devel- 
oped with a strong bias towards 
social and preventive medicine. Hy- 
giene is taken seriously, as indeed it 
should be, in Russia, even if the 
medical officer of health, in the sense 
of Britain, Western Europe and some 
other places, does not exist. There is 
hardly room in such a tight bureau- 
cracy for this hardy centenarian, with 
the inquiring mind and independent 
philosophy. In his place Russia relies 
upon the ordinary doctor who has 
chosen to have a public health bias in 
his undergraduate teaching. There 
is a small army of such doctors doing 
sanitary work—hygiene in the nine- 
teenth-century sense. Their work is 
beginning to bear fruit, although 
sanitation and hygiene in Russia still 
remain at a low ebb. These public 
health doctors are also engaged in 
many other forms of work, including 
large-scale operations to eliminate the 
major plagues, malaria, trachoma, 
tuberculosis, &c. The application of 
preventive techniques has been under- 
taken on a vast scale without any of 
the inhibitions which hold up the 
work in a free society. This work is 
aided by a lavish provision of medical 
institutes all closely related with 
central institutes in Moscow. Doc- 
tors engaged in clinical work are also 


doing more for the prevention of 
disease than we in Britain have yet 
achieved. It is a sad reflection that 
communist countries, like Russia and 
Yugoslavia, should succeed in making 
the whole medical profession preven- 
tive minded, when that of the democ- 
racies retains its age-old ‘ disease 
mentality.’ 

The whole of Soviet society is in a 
sense an exercise in social medicine. 
The work of citizens’ committees in 
dealing with welfare, care and after- 
care and other aspects of social medi- 
cine is a form of participation by the 
people themselves in their own social 
problems which may well be general. 
Great improvements must have 
taken place, but they have not been 
measured. Yet even in the absence 
of any real worth-while figures of 
mortality and morbidity there seems 
little doubt that the characteristics of 
an under-developed have been re- 
placed, generally speaking, by the 
health picture of a developed country. 
Maternal and child mortality may 
now be no greater than our own. 
Improvements are likely to have been 
particularly marked in the nutritional 
field. Children are alert, vivid and 
keen; they are blithe and gay. They 
crowd around the visitor in frank and 
disarming curiosity. But as we have 
learned in Britain, it is easy to be 
misled in the absence of detailed 
records of clinical growth studies. 
The main lethal infections have 
probably been reduced to some- 
where near the levels now seen in 
Western Europe. Malaria has prob- 
ably been abolished. The position 
of typhoid seems to be not unlike 
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our own, and widespread inocula- 
tion, once practised, has been 
abandoned as no longer necessary. 
Even if venereal disease has not 
been abolished, as was said, it may 
well be that syphilis and gonorrheea 
are much reduced. Tuberculosis 
has probably declined greatly, despite 
enormous overcrowding. 

Lastly, what has been the effect of 
the police state and Soviet dogma 
upon the Russian mind and how, if at 
all, has this affected the public health? 
I think it unlikely that this question 
could be answered without prolonged 
and intimate study, but certain 
aspects were sufficiently open to be 
worth noting. The Russian mind 
seems to be clamped in a vice. Much 
that you see around you appears to be 
designed to influence thought and 
conduct without too close examin- 


ation of all sides o* the question— 


indoctrination. Education has now 
been developed and extended so 
widely that illiteracy no longer in- 
sulates the mind from these powerful 
influences which confine the spirit 
within the walls of Soviet dogma. 
Posters, slogans, museums, statuary 
and I suspect the wireless, all talk the 
same language, and it is not that of 
liberal thought. The régime has a 
sort of puritanical atmosphere as if 
there were to be no more cakes and 
ale. Forward to better things is a 
motif constantly before the traveller. 
Novels with a message abound. 
Books are on serious subjects to the 
exclusion of most else—plants, water 
drainage, agriculture, combines on 
farms, trees. It is a purposeful 
people. Impropriety and abnormal 


behaviour, whether sexual or other, 
are Officially frowned upon. The 
hundreds and thousands of Corin- 
thian columns speak only of solid 
endeavour—though they are in fact 
of brick with stucco coating. The 
impression this makes upon the 
traveller is both profound and dis- 
turbing. It seems too good to be 
true, unless conditioning is possible 
beyond the dreams of Pavlov. 

Is the new faith of the communist 
dogma, which has replaced other 
beliefs, satisfying ? Does it lead to 
happiness? Does any questioning 
produce conflict? Does the sub- 
stratum of fear lead to anxiety ? 
Much of the suggestion, if not of a 
religious character, has a spiritual 
basis. Its drive is not towards 
puritanical repression, so much as to 
a sublimation of feeling. There is 
little doubt that this produces a, 
measure of satisfaction and even 
happiness. Against the background 
of fear in so many lives this is an 
absorbing phenomenon. There was 
little evidence at least of dissatis- 
faction or unhappiness—a few wistful 
references to the freedom of travel 
which we enjoyed, else nothing but 
an all-consuming absorption in Rus- 
sian affairs, closed now to the outside 
world for thirty-five years. Buta pre- 
vailing atmosphere of restraint, which 
has followed long years of restrictive 
measures, may well be developing 
novel social patterns. Unwavering 
devotion to the cause may have 
psycho-therapeutic effects which the 
free world cannot enjoy. Here 
perhaps is the antidote to the over- 
crowded hovels, tedious queues and 
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shortages which are the trials of daily 
life in Russia. Perhaps this is how 
the many doctors, and other health 
workers, do limited and narrow forms 
of work without complaint. Perhaps 
this accounts for the small number of 
calls upon the general practitioner. 
The atmosphere of the Russian state 
may do something in itself to reduce 
social problems which are a common 
component of our own disease pic- 
ture. The driving forces of Soviet 


faith and dogma, the life of con- 
formity and the absence of individual 
choice, may lessen conflict, reduce 
neurosis and prevent psychosomatic 
disorders. This may be easier to 
accept when we look upon the Russian 


peoples as the survivors of a great 
pandemic which for thirty-five years 
has tended to eliminate those whose 
vaccination with Soviet beliefs has not 
taken. The endless complexity of 
social problems, with which we our- 
selves contend, may be one of the 
prices to be paid for liberty. 

What has been the cost in human 
suffering ? I know no more now than 
before I went. In terms of material 
assets old Russia was much worse off. 
Whatever gains in material benefits 
you see in Russia could hardly have 
been produced by other means ; and 
great wealth lies over the horizon. 
What will happen when Russia is 
wealthy ? 
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THE EXPLORERS 


BY ROY FORSTER 


My wife has always maintained that 
if you are compelled to live and 
work in a town, the best way of 
spending your week-ends is to get 
away from it. However true that 
may be, when fate sent us to Karachi 
she was surprised to find that her 
theory was apparently impracticable, 
because Karachi is one of those 
places from which it is next to 
impossible to get away, the adequate 
reason being that there is nowhere 
in particular to go. 

The Sind desert sweeps down 
from the north without pause to the 
sea, and it is also of considerable and 
roadless extent from east to west, as 
we quickly discovered from our 
maps. Its chief impact on my wife 
was to make her realise with some 
dismay that she had never before 
been similarly situated. 

But minor things like major 
deserts are as nothing to my wife, 
who should really have been married 
to an explorer. In this uncomfort- 
able but indefatigable trait she found, 
to their mutual joy, that she was 
soon being aided and abetted by 
our new American friends, or rather 
by the female component of that 
pleasant alliance. For Mary Severall, 
although a Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion, was primarily a daughter of 
Kentucky. In her the blood of 


pioneers in coon-skin caps was all 
too evident. 

Her husband Mark was built 
more on my lines; by w.ich I mean 
that his idea of how to spend a week- 
end in Karachi was to sleep on 
Saturday afternoon, and to spend 
Sunday morning after Church in the 
Sind Club reading-room, with the 
illustrated papers and the comfort- 
able prospect of a curry lunch and 
the Club sofas to occupy the after- 
noon. 

They say that man proposes and 
God disposes, but Mark and I were 
soon agreed that the power of 
disposing had clearly been delegated 
to wives, especially in the matter of 
how to spend week-ends. Mark had 
a large and rugged Ford, and in this 
great-hearted chariot we set out 
every Sunday to explore the desert. 
We found a lot of sand, some lizards 
and a steel-blue sky which dealt with 
our skin as a nutmeg-grater does if 
you have the misfortune to rub it 
briskly across some unprotected 
portion of your anatomy. 

Our wives, being of experienced 
explorer stock and well protected by 
cosmetics and the car, were distantly 
sympathetic in a superior way. 
After all, they had six days in which 
to rest before the next adventure, 
and they were not expected to stand 
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up to the amazement on the faces of 
the office staff at the sudden trans- 
lation of two sane and humdrum 
husbands into a couple of par- 
boiled beetroots wearing an unmis- 
takable appearance of insanity. 

In fairness to the staff it must be 
said at once that, being good Muslims, 
they remained mindful of their duty 
to suffer lunacy with calm. There 
were at least no forcible attempts to 
dissuade us from our habits. Secretly 
I think we were both rather hoping 
that there would be. True, the 
chief accountant did once remark 
to me apropos of some figures 
whose significance at first I failed 
to grasp— 

“ Sir, sun in desert now is hot as 
furnace.” 

I shrugged off this horrid under- 
statement. 

“Nothing to Arizona, I’m in- 
formed,” I told him, discreetly 
hinting to him and his colleagues 
the possible source of my curious 
aberration. And Mark reported that 
two of his cinema equipment sales- 
men had suggested that to anoint the 
person with ‘ghee’ was a sound if 
odorous precaution against ultra- 
violet rays. But that was all. 

In view of the ineffective support 
from the office we had no option but 
to continue to appease our wives, 
who had in the interval been re- 
inforced by the uninhibited backing 
of Mark’s daughter. She, though 
barely six, showed, as he feelingly 
put it, the same darned symptom of 
having coon tails in her hair. After 
that I hopefully christened her Coon 
Tail, and the name stuck, though its 


effect was anything but deterrent. In 
fact I think both she and her mother 
Mary seemed rather proud of it. 
Explorers clearly thrive on recogni- 
tion. 

Thus baffled and abandoned of all 
support, Mark and I decided over a 
quiet drink a few weeks of suffering 
later, that our only course now was 
to make the best of it. By then we 
had both changed the skin of our 
arms and faces at least six times, 
each time for one a little darker and, 
I hoped, a little more fire-resisting. 
Mark said, and I agreed with him, 
that we only had to grow black 
beards to be mistaken for true 
believers if not for genuine explorers. 
Being fair, even that course was 
denied us, but our wives asserted 
that we were much, much better- 
looking, and so did Coon Tail. In 
face of female tactics such as these 
we felt that there was little left to 
man except to demonstrate his well- 
known powers of endurance. In 
short, we could think of nothing 
else to do. And then I had a brain- 
wave. 

“* Mark,” I said, “ you can write 
me off as an idiot and include your- 
self. We've tried the north, we’ve 
touched upon the west, we've 
exhausted the east. The Indus is 
too far to make a comfortable return 
trip in a day, and when you get there 
you’re faced by a suicidal ferry 
across a gigantic river. What about 
the south ?” 

Mark looked at me. 

“What do we do, go sailing? 
I'd rather die of dehydration as 
drown. I ain’t no sailor.” 
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“We hire a bunder-boat,” I said. 
“ People do it and survive. Besides,” 
I added cunningly, “ I’m told there’s 
a lovely tide-rip outside the harbour, 
and we needn’t take any seasick 
pills, only a luscious lunch.” 

“It’s an idea,” said Mark. “ Try 
everything once. Besides, we might 
catch fish.” 

“I never knew you were a fisher- 
man,” I said. 

“Only because my soul’s been 
cauterised,” said Mark. “A man 
can’t think or talk straight when his 
bones are all that’s left unsinged. 
I used to fish before they tied me to 
this stake.” 

“Got your rods here by any 
chance?” I asked him. 

“* All but three.” 

“TI operate on the British scale,” 
I said. “I only own two rods and 
they haven’t been unpacked yet. 
One for fresh water and one for 
salt.” 

“What’s a bunder-boat?” said 
Mark. 

I told him. 

“You come to dinner tonight and 
we'll try to fix this thing for Sunday,” 
he said. 

We went to dinner, and after 
dinner we examined Mark’s rods 
and tackle. No adult American 
apparently ever goes fishing unless 
he owns a crateful of assorted gear. 
I do not remember seeing a collection 
which even bordered on that fantastic 
assembly. Mary casually assured me 
it was just a pinch or two from all 
Mark’s fishing-truck at home. If that 
were true, as I have no doubt it was, 
the entire basement of a fair-sized 


house in Albany must be stocked to 
the ground-floor joists with fishing- 
tackle. I began to have ideas of 
retiring in America. 

Somewhat to our surprise our 
wives did not object. 

““We can explore the coast-line 
while they fish,” my wife told Mary. 
“Bring some good glasses. If we 
see anything at all attractive we can 
always land.” 

“There won’t be a man about,” 
said Mark. “The coast is un- 
inhabited.” 

“Idiot,” said my wife. “ That’s 
why we find it attractive.” And 
Mark’s wife laughed with her. 

We left it at that. 

It meant an early start, and five 
o’clock on Sunday morning saw us 
on the jetty surrounded by men with 
bunder-boats for hire; men trying 
to sell us hooks and lines and sinkers 
at prices which even an American 
could not swallow; small boys 
clamouring for the job of looking 
after the car all day when most of 
them were too young to look after 
themselves for half an hour; men 
with baskets of fresh prawns for 
bait ; men with sweets and lemonade 
and cigarettes ; all these and several 
dozen of their families and friends, 
and one policeman picking his teeth 
thoughtfully on the outskirts of 
bedlam. 

I pushed my way through the 
crowd and surveyed the ranks of 
bunder-boats moored to the jetty ; 
comfortable-looking, wide- beamed 
craft with one tall mast amidships ; 
steady and fast under sail in any 
wind. I chose the one with the 
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cleanest-looking cushions, and a man 
with long arms, rather like a monkey, 
fought his way up to me and said— 

“B64 my boat, sir. Where you 
go ? ” 

“ How far can you take us ?” 

“* All day, sir?” 

I nodded. 

“* Mouth of Hub River maybe, if 
wind good.” 

“* How much ?” 

“* Fifty rupees.” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ For four whole people ? ” 

“Four and a half,” I said, re- 
membering Coon Tail. 

A man in the crowd said— 

“* I take for forty.” 

“Which is your boat?” I asked 
him. 

He pointed out a grubby-looking 
thing. 

“* Looks fast,” I said. 

“I take for forty,” said my 
original monkey. 

“ Thirty,” I told him. 

“I take for thirty,” said the other 
man. 

“ Come,” said my monkey. 

I waved to the others and the mob 
brought them forward to the steps 
as smoothly as the tide. Small boys 
began to form a human chain to see 
the lunch and bait and fishing-gear 
bestowed, and last but far from 
least our yet unvalued selves. Stand- 
ing on the gunwale Mark gave his 
daughter a rupee, and Coon Tail 
passed it gingerly as largesse to the 
now ganged-up human chain. Our 
last sight of those slippery steps was 
a heap of small boys wriggling upon 
them like worms. Somewhere under- 


neath the heaving pile were the 
remains of a rupee note. 

That expedition is best glossed 
over, except for one fact. It intro- 
duced us to the River Hub. The 
tide-rip outside the harbour made 
everyone but Coon Tail and the 
crew feel squeamish; the sea was 
blue and green, the coast a flaring 
yellow behind cliff or beach. It 
hardly mattered, there was nothing 
but sand. We trolled with every- 
thing we had, and Mark caught two 
small, vicious-looking fish, and I a 
sea-snake which was unmistakably 
poisonous. The only other thing we 
caught was the sun. If possible that 
was more searing than in the desert. 
Even Coon Tail wilted a little 
between meals, and our consumption 
of lemon squash was almost continu- 
ous—all we had brought, with all the 
iced water from three huge American 
urns. 

Then, in the afternoon, we saw 
the River Hub. Its mouth made a 
certain indentation in the coast. 
Had it not been for our monkey- 
boatman’s word I should never have 
noticed it. But my wife and Mary 
were busy with their glasses as we 
put about for home. 

“Well, if that just ain’t some- 
thing!” said Mary. “A _ river 
without any water! Shucks, would 
I love to land!” 

“No time,” said Mark. “ We're 
under contract to get home tonight. 
I have to eat.” 

“ Office in the morning too,” I 
added. 

My wife looked at me. 


“I agree,” she said. “ We'd do 
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far better to get there in the car. 
What about trying it next Sunday ?” 

“You’d need a tank,” I said. 
“Look at those hills!” 

“A half-track anyway,” said 
Mark. 

** But I could always push ! ” said 
Coon Tail. 

“Oh heck!” said Mark and gave 
it up. 

I did not think there was anything 
that I could usefully add. 

I went on fishing and trying to 
enjoy the sail. The cushions I had 
chosen for cleanliness were proving 
on closer acquaintance deceptively 
thin, and it became increasingly 
obvious that wives are better 
equipped than husbands against 
unexpected disappointments of this 
kind. When we returned to the 


jetty in the dark it was all I could do’ 


to walk up the steps. Even the 
upholstery of the car seemed to 
resent my sitting down. Mark’s 
groans bore witness to a fellow 


sufferer. The other three seemed 
disgustingly unaffected. 

“ Explorers,” I said, “ are shaped 
as well as born.” 

“Yeah, in the right places,” said 
Mark. 

* You don’t have to be offensive,” 
said Mary from the back seat. 

“ Hell, it’s a compliment,” said 
her husband. “How you feeling, 
Coon Tail ?” 

“ My tail’s all right,” said his 
daughter. “Why do men generally 
act sissie, Auntie ? ”’ 

“ve often wondered,” said my 
wife. 

Thus adjured we drove home to 


the relief of hot baths and whisky 
and dinner in dressing-gowns. 

It was next Wednesday that we 
were bidden to dinner again by 
Mary. We found her in a state 
of some excitement. I was not 
altogether unprepared, because my 
wife had told me they had been 
having long telephone conversations 
about the Hub River, but since it 
was Mary’s discovery she was going 
to let Mary tell us all about it and 
not spoil everything by telling me 
anything in advance. When I 
replied that there was evidently 
honour among explorers as there 
was among thieves she listened 
absently, so I knew that she was 
probably as excited as Mary was 
herself. 

With the sherry, Mary said— 

“It’s mostly dry, of course, but 
there are pools of sweet water here 
and there!” 

“If you refer to this sherry I 
concur,” said her husband. “ We'd 
best change to another label.” 

“Will you listen, Pop!” said 
Coon Tail, who had been allowed 
up for a little as a special treat. 

“ Sure, honey, what else did you 
expect me to say? Dry’s the way I 
like my sherry. Pools of sweet 
water only stand up well with 
Coke.” 

“ Tt isn’t sherry and it isn’t Coke ! ” 
said Coon Tail, scandalised. “‘ It’s 
the Hub River, stupid ! ” 

“* Who'd have imagined that ?” 

“Now don’t pretend you can’t 
remember! You remember the Hub 
River, don’t you, Uncle ?” 

I stroked myself tenderly. 
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“ Am I ever likely to forget it ?” 

“ Well, listen both of you to what 
my Ma’s found out! ” 

“Mary dear, I know we're 
cluttered up with idiots and weak- 
lings,” said my wife. “‘ Never mind, 
I suppose it’s the best that we could 
do. What were you saying when you 
were interrupted ? ” 

Interruptions were of no conse- 
quence to Mary. She continued as 
though no one had said anything at 
all. 

“And Ali says that we can easily 
get there,” she asserted. 

“ [ll fire him,” said Mark. 

Ali brought the decanter round 
again with a smile. He was a model 
servant, and he knew his master. 

“ Ah, thank you Ali,” said Mark. 
“How long have you been in this 
exploring racket ?” 

** Good racket, master,” said Ali. 

* You tell that to the ladies, they'll 
believe you.” 

“What’s more,” said Mary, 
oblivious of any by-play, “ Ali says 
that the Hub River is the place where 
Alexander the Great crossed over 
when he marched back to Greece or 
wherever he came from. Think of 
that!” 

“ What, all of it?” I said. 

Mary gave me a pitying glance. 

“No, wise boy! The ford where 
the track leads into Las Bela. That’s 
the fancy name for some small state 
or other just across.” 

“‘ How does Ali know ?” said her 
husband. “Is that what he gradu- 
ated in at college ?” 

“How does anybody know what 
happened two thousand years ago ? 


They talk about it, don’t they, if they 
can’t write it down ?” 

“You can say the hell of a lot 
in two thousand years,” said her 
husband. 

“Not about a thing like that. It 
happened, that’s all there is to it! 
Ali’s sure it did, and there’s no 
smoke without fire. You just can’t 
embroider facts ! ” 

*‘ Not in two thousand years ?” I 
said. 

** Listen! ” said Mary. “ No man 
could ever recognise the truth unless 
it’s printed in the Sunday editions, 
and even then his wife most generally 
has to show him. It takes a woman’s 
intuition to know. I believe it, and 
so does your wife, and what’s more, 
we’re going there on Sunday, just to 
see the place, that’s all.” 

“Where do we hire a tank?” I 
said. 

“Wrong again, my darling,” said 
Mary. “ All those hills we saw from 
the sea don’t run inland too far, and 
it’s not the mouth we want to be at, 
it’s the ford. Ali says there’s a good 
track and the car can make it 
easily.” 

“‘ They'll be running short of back 
springs soon, they told me,” re- 
marked her husband. 

“If you’re insinuating that the 
weight is at the back, with slabs of 
steak like you two up in front——” 
began Mary. 

“ Okay, Okay! We'll even it up 
by taking Ali along,” said her 
husband. “ He began this. I'll be 
glad to see him suffer a little.” 

“Then you will go, Pop!” said 
Coon Tail, clapping her hands. 
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“ Honey, I want my dinner,” said 
her father. “‘ What else d’you ex- 
pect me to say?” 


We made an early start next 
Sunday. That is another lamentable 
feature of exploring, as Mark and I 
had often agreed. It makes a 
mockery of a day of rest, particularly 
of a Sunday morning. 

“You go by Mungo Pir,” said my 
wife from the back seat. ‘“ From 
there a track takes off due west. Ali 
knows it.” 

Ali was sitting in front with us, 
and Coon Tail was between the 
other two explorers behind, holding 
the map importantly. At least we 
should be waited on at lunch, I 
reflected, and if there were fresh- 
water pools we might even try some 
fishing. In any case our rods were 
in the boot. 

While the morning was yet cool 
we drove out past the sewage farm 
and through the new industrial 
estate, with its rash of toothpaste 
factories and plastic works and other 
signs of modern life. They seemed 
as incongruous as they were un- 
necessary in a country designed by 
heaven for agriculture on the grandest 
scale. I suppose it is a matter of 
prestige that some concession must 
be made to the craze for modern 
gadgetry which has invaded the East. 

After that the narrow road was 
still metalled between the pot-holes, 
but as the bare hills of the desert 
began to take charge of the land- 
scape, the pot-holes became continu- 
ous and the metal disappeared. We 
saw the leper colony on the right, 


and then drove through the village 
of Mungo Pir, built round the 
shrine of a Mahomedan saint and 
famous for its pool of crocodiles ; a 
loathsome rather than an edifying 
sight. One wonders whether there 
was any connection between the 
saint and the ancestors of those 
great, grey, nightmare brutes, lying 
fat as pigs in the mud and waiting to 
be fed on chickens by an attendant 
from the shrine. It is certainly 
alarming and very strange to sce 
a thin barefooted man go fearlessly 
among them armed only with a 
twig. But we had seen it all 
before, so we did not pause. About 
a mile beyond, a wisp of track 
took off into the desert, so faint 
that we had often passed that way 
before without being aware of its 
existence. On Ali’s direction we 
turned aside and drove along it 
cautiously. Soon the hills were left 
behind and we were on a stony 
plateau offering good, hard going, 
with the track leading on towards 
a shallow depression between two 
rocky hills. 

“Bad place in front,” said Ali. 
“Plenty sand. Better go slowly and 
let men help to push.” | 

“What men?” said Mark. The 
place was as bare as your hand. 

“Men from hills,” said Ali. 
“They sit waiting for car or truck 
to come. They know to pass it may 
not, because they keep sand plenty 
deep.” 

“ They keep it deep ?” I said, and 
Ali laughed. 

“ How else to live in this place ?” 
he explained. 
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“Tl go to bed!” said Mark. “I’ve 
heard of tolls to keep a turnpike open 
but never one to keep it shut! ” 

“ This ain’t no turnpike,” said his 
wife. “ll say they have to live. 
How would you like to grow melons 
in a patch like this ? ” 

“To hell with blackmail by a 
bunch of vultures!” said Mark. 
“ T’ll rush her through.” 

“ Better to pay,” said Ali. “ Car 
must come back they know, so price 
for going home they make too high.” 

“Do as Ali says, Mark,” I told 
him. “ A good general never clutters 
up his line of retreat. Besides, you 
may break a driving-shaft and then 
what ?” 

“You pay then,” said Mark. 
“Tl stand for no inverted pro- 
tection racket.” 

** Give me some money and let me 
pay!” said Coon Tail from the back. 

“That’s a good idea,” I said. 
“ Here’s five rupees.” 

“ Big car,” said Ali. 
for ten I think.” 

“ We'll see,” I told him. 

Weapproached the defile cautiously. 
The track was covered with soft, 
silvery sand. Mark stopped the car 
and I got out. The sand was soon up 
to my knees and there was no way 
round for a car. 

“Oh look, Uncle!” said Coon 
Tail from behind me. 

Down from the hills on each side 
boys were pouring. They reached 
us smiling and panting a little. The 
eldest could not have been more than 
twelve. There were about fifty of 
them. 

“Oh Uncle, aren’t they nice!” 


“ They ask 


said Coon Tail. 
best.” 

She went up to the tallest of the 
boys and stood and smiled at him. 
I could do nothing to stop her ; I was 
still floundering in the sand, and the 
car was twenty yards away. 

“ T like you ! ” I heard her tell the 
boy, and saw his teeth flash back an 
answering smile. “ You pull our car 
through and I’ll give you five rupees! 
It’s all I’ve got ! ” she added patheti- 
cally, and held out the note. 

The boy took it, smiled again and 
shouted to his gang. In seconds 
they had tied ropes to the front axle 
and were pushing from behind as 
well. It took about five minutes for 
the car to get through in lowest gear, 
with the sand spirting violently 
backward under the driving-wheels, 
and the boys yelling encouragement 
to each other and pulling like fiends. 
Coon Tail and I edged carefully 
along the hillside after them. When 
we caught up again the ropes had 
been untied and the car was standing 
on firm ground surrounded by a 
cloud of boys. Mark put his head 
through the window and said— 

“Coon Tail, I guess you made a 
killing. This long one says he'd 
like to marry you. Ask Ali!” 

“Tell him I won’t marry him, 
he’s too young,” said Coon Tail 
judiciously. 

Ali spoke to the boys while Coon 
Tail and I got into the car, and we 
drove off in an atmosphere of good- 
will and hilarity. 

Some five miles later, Mark ¢x- 
claimed dramatically— 

“In front the plateau slowly 


** T like that tall one 
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declines toward the shining links of 
the river! At least, I reckoned I 
caught a sniff of stagnant water 
ahead there.” 

“ Where ? ” 

Two explorers’ heads popped out 
of the car and the map was immedi- 
ately forgotten. 

** The River Hub,” I said, “ rises, 
as I have reason to suppose, among 
the arid mountains of Baluchistan. 
Unfortunately from the first it fails 
to realise the ambition of any normal 
river, which is to contain water.” 

“But Mark’s seen water!” said 
my wife. 

“* Mirage,” I said. 

“ Hang-over, more likely,” said 
Mark. 

“There it is!” 
excitedly, pointing. 

“You're right,” said Mark. “I 
seldom have a hang-over after lime- 
juice. What did I tell you? The 
shining links of the River Hub!” 

“Let’s hope the plateau does 
decline slowly and doesn’t end in a 
cliff,” I said. 

** There’s a ford,” said my wife. 

“I well remember when I was a 
hoplite of the phalanx,” I told her. 
“* We had to cross the Hub by moon- 
light and a second-hand rope-bridge. 
It broke when I was in the middle 
and Alexander executed his quarter- 
master. I was his favourite hoplite 
of course. Perhaps the cliffs have 
been washed away since my day. 
There’s always so much water in the 
Hub——” 

Coon Tail interrupted me. 

“What’s a hoplite and who’s a 
phalanx ?” she wanted to know. 


cried Mary 


I explained as accurately as 
memories of the middle fifth allowed, 
and enhanced my reputation by a 
neat digest of the Macedonian’s 
marchings, especially that terrible 
return march through the deserts of 
the Persian Gulf in which he lost the 
flower of his army. 

“Now we are about to see the 
famous ford by which he crossed the 
infamous River Hub,” I concluded, 
“not knowing what lay in front of 
him. Not that he ever knew much 
about that. Maps had hardly been 
invented in his day. That’s why he 
never got lost.” 

“You said it was a rope-bridge, 
not a ford,” said Coon Tail. 

“Ali says it’s a ford. I’m only 
being polite to Ali,” I explained. 
“Uncles are always polite!” 

I could see her littie mind working 
this out. 

“TI expect Ali’s right,” I said 
quickly. ‘ After two thousand years 
one is apt to forget detail. It very 
probably was a ford.” 

“Then where was the rope- 
bridge ?”’ demanded Coon Tail. 

“* Across some other river I expect. 
Probably the Hydaspes.” 

“ That’s a pretty name!” 

The car was coming to the rim of 
the plateau, and in front the surpris- 
ing vision of a building held the view. 
It seemed in excellent repair. Even 
the hardiest explorer could scarcely 
attribute it to Alexander. 

“Dak bungalow,” said Ali. 
“Empty now, but good to sleep in 
if you want. Chowkidar in village.” 

“IT guess we won’t disturb him,” 
said Mark, and eased the car down 
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the twisting, stony track off the 
plateau to the bed of a huge water- 
course. To our surprise there were 
considerable pools of water to left 
and right of a crude causeway, and 
what appeared to be ancient stone 
water-works of some kind, or possibly 
an old fort on the far bank, down- 
stream to our left, with more stone- 
work on our side of the water, 
farther upstream to the right. The 
water was an opaque turquoise 
colour, and looked deep. To say it 
was a discovery in that desert was to 
say nothing at all. We scrambled 
out of the car and stood looking at it, 
almost too excited to believe our 
eyes. 

“The ford of Sikander Khan,” 
said Ali. “ Even now the caravans 
use it, and all the trucks.” 

* We aren’t exactly pioneers then,” 
I said. 

“Don’t be so utterly prosaic,” 
said my wife. “ It’s beautiful, and 
how many people in Karachi have 
even heard of it ?” 

** Look at these stones,” said Mark. 
“The river must come down in 
spate at times; that would account 
for the pools.” 

“ Fishing!” I said. 
we brought the rods.” 

“ After lunch,” said Mark. “Swim 
first.” 

“ Now aren’t you glad I made you 
bring your trunks ?” said Mary. 

We parked the car just off the 
track. My wife and Mary went off 
with Ali to explore the exciting- 
looking ruin on the far bank to the 
left, while Mark and I and Coon Tail 
changed into bathing-things inside 


“Tm glad 


the car. The stones were fiery 
against our naked feet, and the 
turquoise deeps received us grate- 
fully. 

Coon Tail sat laughing and splash- 
ing in the shallows, throwing sand 
and pebbles at us. We must have 
swum and splashed for twenty 
minutes, and then, refreshed and 
cool, we went back to the car and 
put clothes on again against the 
hostility of the sun. 

We found a little shade cast by two 
boulders, and set out lunch there on 
a little shelf ten feet above our 
swimming-pool, with the old stone- 
work rising sheer from the water a 
little to our right. To the left, 
towards the ford, the high bank 
slowly tapered off to nothing, and 
little puffs of cool air came up to us 
off the water. Across the river-bed 
the track wound up into an inclined 
valley between the bare, brown 
hills. 

We shouted and our wives came 
hurrying back. Experience had made 
them distrustful of our appetites 
when they were hungry too. But 
Ali had done us splendidly, and in 
about an hour two somewhat replete 
fishermen were preparing to angle 
in virgin water, while their wives 
returned with Ali to explore their 
ruin. They seemed to think it 
belonged to some period before the 
British came, and both agreed it may 
have been a fort whose walls had 
served the dual purpose of guard- 
ing the ford and impounding the 
water. My wife pronounced the 
final judgment. 

“At any rate it wasn’t built by 
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Alexander,” she declared. ‘“ He’d 
never have stopped here long enough, 
and the style is clearly Muslim.” 
Explorers are knowledgeable about 
things like that and fishermen seldom 
have time to argue, so we let them 


Coon Tail went with them, but 
the ruin could not hope to compete 
for long with the sparkling shallows 
on the opposite bank from where 
Mark and I were casting. Soon we 
were vaguely aware of a sunbonnet 
and a short, pink frock and two bare 
legs trotting up and down the far 
bank, sampling the paddling all 
along the sand. 

To my surprise I caught two nice- 
looking fish in half an hour, one fat 
and oval, rather like a bream, and one 
which I could have sworn was a 
young mahseer both from its appear- 


ance and from the way it fought. 
Mark caught another like it. Excite- 


ment mounted. The pool was 
evidently alive with fish. We had 
found fishing in the desert and 
could hardly believe our luck ! 
And then it happened, or rather 
both things happened simultaneously. 
I was spinning slow and deep 
right under the old stone wall when 
I felt a knock, struck, and was 
immediately into my third fish. By 
the violent way it played I guessed it 
was another young mahseer, bigger 
than the last, and I shouted to Mark 
to get the landing-net. By the time 
he had reeled in and was standing 


beside me the fish had returned to 


the dark, green water in the shadow 
of the wall where it had first taken. 
Suddenly it bored deep and began to 


move out into the pool again. I put 
on all the pressure I dared, but it 
was like trying to stop a log. 

“ Hold it!” yelled Mark. 

“Tcan’t! It’s something——” 

“It’s a whale! ” 

Ping! The line parted. Before I 
had even time to swear we heard 
Coon Tail shouting to us across the 
river. 

“Pop! I just 
quarters in the sand! 
see!” 

And then out in the middle of the 
turquoise pool the water bulged a 
little and the flat snout of a crocodile 
quietly broke the surface, sank 
again without a ripple, and left the 
horny hillocks of its eyes just 
showing on the water, watching us. 

I felt myself go cold. We had been 
bathing in the pool for twenty 
minutes, and Coon Tail had been 
sitting laughing and splashing in the 
shallows all that time. 

“A fish-eater,” I heard myself 
muttering in explanation, and then 
Mark began shouting to Coon Tail 
to get right away from the water. 

“ Okay, Pop!” her shrill little 
voice came back. “I got the 
quarters! I can’t find any more!” 

“Hold it! We're coming!” 
shouted her father. 

We raced down to the ford, across 
it and along the other bank. Those 
eyes I saw were still there, unmoving 
in the quiet, turquoise water. Mark 
picked up Coon Tail without saying 
a word. 

“ Hey, Pop,” she said, “I’m big 
to carry!” 

Mark merely kissed her. She 


found three 
Come and 
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must have sensed the coldness of his 
fear, for she suddenly snuggled close 
to him. We splashed back over the 
ford and put her in the car. Safe 
and out of her father’s arms the 
tension broke. 

“Look, Pop!” she said. 
at the funny 
found ! ” 

Clutched in her little, sandy palm 
were three small silver discs. Mark 
looked at one and I looked at another. 
It was a thickish, irregular round of 
silver, not quite as big as a ha’penny, 
and hardly tarnished. On one side 
was an unmistakable head, and on 
the other a winged figure. Under it 
I read the word NIKH. 

““ What do you know!” said Mark. 
His mouth was a little open. 

We exchanged coins. They were 


** Look 
quarters that I 


identical. So was the one still left in 
Coon Tail’s hand. Some instinct 
forced my gaze back to the pool. 
The eyes were still there, but as I 
looked they sank and disappeared. 
The turquoise pool remained as still 
as glass. 


It is strange how things happen. 
I had hardly finished writing ‘ glass ’ 
when my wife, who had been 
dusting out a bookcase on the other 
side of the room, said— 

“‘ Darling, I hate to disturb you, 
but would you like your Bisley medal 
cleaned and put out somewhere ? 
It’s got that coin that Coon Tail 
found inside the case as well.” 

I shuddered a little. 

** No, better leave it where it is,” 
I said. 





SLOW 


BOAT TO BURMA 


BY A. M. G. 


**WELL, my dear fellow, it’s entirely 
up to you. You can either fly to 
Rangoon or take your chance in this 
Norwegian ship and count the voyage 
as part of your leave. Let me know 
as soon as you can, won’t you? 
Good morning.” And the Very 


Important Official turned back to 
his heaped In-Tray with the air of a 
man who has much more on his mind 
than the disposal of my insignificant 
self. 

Musing, I wandered out into the 
sharp twilight of the early spring 


which made St James’s Park lovelier 
than ever. On the lake the descend- 
ants of King Charles II.’s fowl 
preened themselves complacently. A 
sardonic Muscovy duck, direct in 
line from a pair presented to the 
Merry Monarch by the Russian 
Ambassador, eyed me in a way 
extraordinarily reminiscent of a Soviet 
diplomat about to say ‘ Niet’ at the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
Through the light haze loomed the 
Italianate silhouette of Whitehall, its 
square bulk softened to the semblance 
of Venetian palaces. Official London 
looked very lovely that evening as I 
gazed at it; for I was Burma-bound 
and all but the final details of 
my journey had been fixed. A 
dull throbbing in my arm recalled 
the millions of bacilli which, to 


the alleged confusion of smallpox, 
typhus, two varieties of typhoid and 
cholera, had been pumped into my 
blood-stream. Shiny new uniform 
cases, already packed, lay waiting my 
pleasure, and a brand-new passport 
addressed the lesser breeds in mina- 
tory terms on my behalf. 

So far, so good. Resignedly, I had 
heard that I was to fly to Rangoon, 
which implied that I must sacrifice 
my annual leave to the public weal. 
Then came a pleasant bombshell as 
some kindly soul noted that I had 
had no holiday for two years. Hence 
the offer to take passage in a Nor- 
wegian cargo liner which, as the 
London agents stoutly maintained, 
would reach Rangoon precisely thirty- 
one days after departure from Rotter- 
dam. Just the amount of leave due 
to me for the current year, I thought. 
But I had to make up my mind about 
it quickly. 

Now, the offer made me pause. 
Passionately as I love the sea and 
ships, I knew from experience that 
the Red Sea in June is no joke and 
that the South-West Monsoon in the 
Indian Ocean is even less a cause of 
hilarity. I well remembered that the 
amenities of the P. & O. and Orient 
Lines in the days of no-austerity had 
done little to blunt the edge of such 
manifestations of nature, and what 
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I had not particularly enjoyed at the 
age of twenty-six would be much 
less palatable twenty years later. 
However, senile as I am nowadays, 
there was a pleasant flavour of the 
unusual in the proposal which I was 
mulling over as I sat on the hard park 
bench that spring evening. Suddenly 
I made up my mind, and being well 
aware, pace the popular Press and 
the hackneyed jokes of B.B.C. 
comedians, that public servants work 
incredibly long hours, made for the 
nearest kiosk. My Chief was at his 
desk and in five minutes all was 
settled. In the spirit of the gladi- 
ators who cried ‘ Ave, Ceasar,’ I 
treated myself to a most excellent 
dinner. Britain, I reflected as I ate, 
was herself again gastronomically. 
It seemed a pity to leave such a land 
of overflowing plenty. 

There are few less likely portals to 
romance in any form than Liverpool 
Street Station on a drizzly spring 
night, but the Harwich boat-train 
was surprisingly clean and not too 
full. Parkeston Quay and the polite 
representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Customs and the Immigration 
Department, and so to the Night 
Boat for the Hook berthed alongside 
in a blaze of lights. In the trim 
little cabin I slept soundly until the 
pleasant steward called me with a 
cup of tea and the usual announce- 
ment of imminent arrival. Sleepily 
I passed through the urbane Dutch 
formalities and, long before my 
normal waking hour, boarded the 
local train for Rotterdam. As the 
flat country and old German fortifi- 
cations flowed past the window I 


noted how a brave and industrious 
nation had repaired the ravages of 
war. 

Through the clean wide streets of 
Rotterdam I drove to the agents of 
my prospective ship. They were 
charmingly polite and helpful, but 
seemed a little surprised when I 
remarked that a month’s voyage 
would be very pleasant indeed. I 
learned why later. However, they 
cheerfully undertook the collection 
and delivery of my baggage and most 
kindly despatched me in one of the 
firm’s cars to the docks. Things, I 
reflected, were going on very nicely 
indeed. 

There is something inherently 
immaculate about the most unlikely 
places in Holland. Even the vast 
harbour of Rotterdam seemed to 
have recently undergone a thorough 
wash and brush-up. The forest of 
masts and funnels told of the pros- 
perity of a nation wedded to the sea. 
At the gates a polite policeman 
inquired (in good English) my 
destination and raised a sceptical 
eyebrow when I told him that I was 
a passenger ins.s. Trinidad. “There 
are no passengers in that ship, sir,” 
he replied, and it took the production 
of my ticket before he was con- 
vinced. I drove on, wondering a 
little for the second time. 

A jerk, and the taxi pulled up 
under the canopy of a lofty shed. I 
clambered out and surveyed my 
future floating home. ‘ Well, well,’ 
I thought, ‘this is it.’ Before me 
and at a considerably lower level lay 
the Trinidad. Like an august Lady, 
I was not amused. At first. 
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For the benefit of those to whom 
the war-time Liberty ship is but a 
memory, may I submit some details? 
Built in 1943 by a Californian firm, 
s.s. Trinidad began her career under 
the name of Cape Meredith. Just 
over 6800 tons gross, she has a 
length of 400 feet with a beam of 
60 and a depth of 35. Her Westing- 
house steam turbines give her a 
service speed of 144 knots. Her 
owners, Wilhelm Wilhelmsen of 
Tonsberg, near Oslo, direct one of 
the biggest privately run companies 
in the world, controlling a fleet of 
nearly seventy ships, most of them 
very modern. The black funnel 
with its two narrow bands of light 
blue is familiar in every port of the 
seven seas. From very small begin- 
nings the family have built up an 
enormously wealthy concern which 
is still run on very patriarchal lines. 
The present Chairman holds, I 
believe, a Master’s Certificate, and 
most of the senior executives are 
equally well qualified in the techni- 
calities of practical ship-owning. 
There are certainly no noble guinea- 
pigs on the Board. 

For the moment, however, I was 
a trifle dismayed by the apparent 
smaliness of my ship and her very 
obvious grime. I should have 
remembered, of course, that the 
lordliest liner does not look her best 
in dock, but, had the opportunity 
recurred, I fear that I would have 
accepted that air passage after all. 
However, it was too late to do any- 
thing about it, and I took another 
look before I braved the terrors of 
the gangway with its downward 


angle of sixty degrees. Soon a 
strange and pleasurable sensation 
replaced my former mild dismay. 
After all, she was a SHIP, not a 
floating hotel, and the implications 
of that thought dispelled my former 
forebodings about food and accom- 
modation. Cheerfully I clambered 
aboard and made my way forward. 

At the open hatch of No. 3 hold 
I encountered a gentleman attired in 
a sleeveless vest, blue dungaree 
trousers and sea-boots. He had a 
beaming round face and an absolutely 
bald head. “‘ Good morning,” he 
greeted me. “ You are our passenger 
and you think I have no hair.” 
“ Yes,” I replied to both questions. 
“Then I tell you one secret. I am 
poor man with many young children 
and no money. I get my head 


shaved very cheap and so have no 
hair-cuts for many weeks. I am the 


Mate. How do you do?” And 
thus I met Mr Hermansson, Chief 
Officer of the Trinidad and latterly 
my very good friend. 

The Chief Steward now appeared, 
and in perfect English welcomed 
me aboard. My cabin was narrow 
but comfortable and almost sur- 
gically clean, with an_ elaborate 
shower and toilet adjoining. Out- 
side on the deck I was intrigued to 
note a piece of feminine frivolity 
in nylon strung on a line to dry. 
“So you have a lady passenger ?” 
I inquired of Mr Ohlssen. “ No,” 
he replied, gravely following my 
gaze, “those panties belong to Miss 
Holst, the radio officer.” I reeled, 
but recovered myself and stared at 
his bland Nordic countenance. “ Do 
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you mean to say you carry lady 
operators ?” I gasped. “ Naturally, 
sir,” he said. “ In Norway we have 
few men so women work at their 
jobs. We also carry a lady cook 
and a lady steward.” Very thought- 
fully I turned to my unpacking. 
Things, I reflected, had certainly 
changed since last I went to sea. 

As I unstrapped my cases with 
the deft assistance of the Chief 
Steward I heard a booming voice 
outside the cabin. “ Welcome, yunk 
man,” it roared, and in came Captain 
Waaroe, Master under God, as the 
old insurance policies had it, of the 
good ship Trinidad. A short, broad, 
immensely powerful figure in his 
middle fifties, the Captain was 
typical of his seafaring race. Then 
a pleasant lady, vaguely reminiscent 


of Brunnhilde, appeared and added 
her welcome. This was Mrs Waaroe, 
who had sailed with her husband 


for years. It was all, I thought, 
very cosy and domestic. Then it 
was time for lunch. 

We ate—the Captain, his wife, 
the Chief Engineer and myself—in 
the Saloon, deftly served by a pretty 
Lapland girl. At first, the typical 
Scandinavian reserve kept the com- 
pany to polite platitudes, though I 
found the Norwegians infinitely more 
forthcoming than the glacial Swedes. 
However, I had leisure to look about 
and my attention was held by a 
large photograph of a charming lady 
on the after bulkhead. This, I 
found later, was a portrait of the 
sponsor of the ship when she was 
launched—a pleasant American cus- 
tom which I had not encountered 


before. By the end of the voyage 
I felt that I had been married to 
her for years, so familiar did her 
features become. 

The food was excellent and abun- 
dant. A month of this would be all 
too short, I reflected, and in that 
happy state of mind I went ashore 
to buy a few books and those small 
articles of toilet which all travellers 
inevitably forget until the last minute. 
Eventually I arrived at a large store 
which appeared to sell everything, 
and, not knowing a word of Dutch, 
I addressed the lady, who came 
forward beaming, in German, the 
language with which I am _ best 
acquainted. Her reaction was quite 
startling. She flushed up angrily 
and flounced away, leaving me feel- 
ing I had committed some dreadful 
solecism. Finally a younger woman 
approached and, in German, said, 
“Can I help you? My friend does 
not like the Germans for she suffered 
during the War. Please excuse her.” 
On hearing my nationality the girl 
ran off to return with the older 
assistant, who was almost tearfully 
apologetic for her mistake. So all 
ended happily, but the little incident 
showed me, not for the first time, 
what Occupation had meant to the 
conquered lands of Europe. 

I had one more curious experience 
that same day in Rotterdam. Pleas- 
antly exhausted, I had sat down in 
a small café near the docks where I 
sipped some excellent beer. To my 
table came an elderly man who 
begged to share it as the others were 
taken. Naturally I agreed and we 
fell into talk. He spoke good Eng- 
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lish, but his conversation was mono- 
tonous ; for it consisted of a bitter 
diatribe against the Americans it 
general and the late President Roose- 
velt in particular for ‘stealing’ the 
Dutch East Indies for the benefit 
of his Communist friends and his 
own anti-Colonial prejudices. The 
good Senator McCarthy, now happily 
deflated, could have taken lessons 
from my acquaintance, who was 
kind enough to add that Great 
Britain had always understood the 
Dutch attitude in the East and that 
she, too, was a victim of ignorance 
of world affairs. He concluded by 
solemnly warning me that the free 
world would yet regret the prem- 
ature freedom of Asian nations 
which could not look after them- 
selves. ‘“‘ Look at Burma, India, 


Indonesia, Indo-China,” he cried ; 


“they are like a castle of cards. 
They look strong enough, but one 
little wind and—pouf—where are 
they?” I returned to the ship 
rather thoughtful ; for I had learned 
quite a Jot that afternoon of what 
the Dutch, that valiant nation, think 
of world affairs. 

It was just 5.30 P.M. when I sat 
down to supper, and here, for the 
possible benefit of future travellers 
in the smaller Norwegian ships, I 
may say that the labour laws in all 
the Scandinavian nations are exceed- 
ingly stringent. By 6 P.M. the cater- 
ing staff went off duty for the 
day. No further food was served 
until 8.30 the following morning— 
a lengthy gap for sea-sharpened 
appetites. Happily, as the only 
passenger for most of the time, I 


was made free of the pantry, where 
a capacious refrigerator held the 
remains of the day’s meals. These, 
with a perpetually bubbling coffee 
percolator, were the source of in- 
numerable nocturnal snacks and I 
certainly never went hungry. Drinks 
and cigarettes were duty-free, though 
the emphasis was on American 
brands of tobacco and unknown 
varieties of alleged Scotch whisky. 

That first night I slept well in 
my narrow cabin and awoke to find 
the ship moving out of dock under 
the care of one of those magnificent 
tugs in which the Dutch seem to 
specialise. The Mate, his bald 
head gleaming obscenely in the morn- 
ing light, was busy on the fo’c’sle- 
head, while aft the Second, a really 
impressive specimen of the Nordic 
race, tended the after lines. The 
Captain, puffing placidly at his 
eternal pipe, chatted in English 
(that lingua franca of the sea) 
to the pilot, and I went down to 
breakfast. 

The morning passed pleasantly as 
the ever-fascinating panorama of the 
Maas flowed by. It was interesting 
to note that the black, red and 
yellow of the Western German 
Republic flew over the majority of 
the new ships I saw that day. Fine 
big craft they were, built for speed 
and a rapid turn-round in port with 
their massive cargo machinery. One 
huge vessel had three enormous 
locomotives on her decks, over- 
shadowed by a derrick with a lifting 
capacity of 150 tons. It was all in 
strange contrast to the battered heaps 
of rubble which, less than nine 
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short years ago, had represented the 
heart of industrial Germany. The 
old exhortation ‘ Sweat saves blood,’ 
which I have so often seen in the 
factories of the Ruhr, seems to be 
bearing fruit. 

By lunch-time we were well down 
the river and our Commander joined 
us in the Saloon. “ Well, Captain,” 
I remarked genially, “next stop 
Port Said, I suppose?” He looked 
surprised, then burst into a roar of 
laughter. “Port Said! Not ploddy 
likely. Now we go to Antwerp, 
perhaps for many days. You stay 


with us, yunk man, until you are 
ill looking at us!” 

Well, there was nothing I could 
do about it, and prematurely I 
reflected on the untimely fate of 
Kipling’s fool who tried to hurry 


the East. 

Antwerp I have known since my 
boyhood, and I enjoyed our three 
days there, loading steel rods for 
Bombay and a noble hundred tons 
of beer in crates for Colombo, all 
lowered into our holds at astonish- 
ing speed. The Belgians are hard 
workers and Antwerp is probably 
one of the most efficient ports in 
the world. I spent my time very 
happily ashore with my good friends, 
the British Consul-General and his 
family, and rarely returned to the 
ship until late at night. Once more 
I noted the inadvisability of speaking 
German in shops, when an elderly 
man refused to serve me, but again 
the misunderstanding was cleared 
up happily. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the number of memorials, 
some of them pathetic in their 


simplicity, to those who died under 
the Occupation. 

So rapid was our progress in 
loading that Mr Hermansson took 
the opportunity to slip ashore and 
massacre the first faint forerunners 
of what promised to be a fine head 
of stiff black hair. His bald pate 
gleaming like a heliograph in the 
sun, he returned in the best of 
spirits. “‘ Very good, very cheap,” 
he cried; “no more hair-cuts till 
Rangoon.” “And when will that 
be?” I inquired. “ Many, many, 
MANY weeks,” he roared enthusias- 
tically. ‘“ Big hold-ups in Bombay, 
Colombo and Madras. Good pay- 
day for us when we return to 
Norway.” It is an ill-wind that 
blows nobody any good, but I felt 
that I would not be over-popular 
with my colleague impatiently await- 
ing release 8000 miles away. 

On a dazzling Sunday morning we 
slid down the Scheldt, still littered 
with a surprising number of war- 
time wrecks. As we cleared the land 
the sky was overcast, and by tea- 
time Dungeness was almost invisible 
in the grey drizzle. The Captain had 
most kindly made me free of the 
bridge once we were at sea and, as 
the last light faded, I climbed the 
ladder to the wheel-house, where I 
found the Third Mate, a taciturn 
youth, as officer of the watch. How 
familiar the bridge became to me as 
the voyage went on! Its gadget- 
minded designers had crammed as 
many instruments on it as would not 
have disgraced a pre-war battleship. 
Automatic steering (Sven to the 
crew, George to me) radar of the 
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latest type, fire-detecting cabinets, 
telegraphs and telephones galore, 
helm and propeller indicators— 
a glamorous array indeed. The 
American passion for large margins 
of safety was well seen on the 
bridge of the Trinidad. 

As I chatted to the Third Mate— 
fairly heavy going as his English was 
sketchy and my Norwegian non- 
existent—I gathered that we were in 
for ‘a leetle storm,’ and a glance at 
the barograph and a wad of weather 
forecasts seemed to confirm the right- 
ness of his diagnosis. Later, when I 
lay in my bunk and felt the ship 
swoop dizzily up and down, I 
admired my silent friend’s capacity 
for understatement. 

Sea-sickness is a curious thing and 
has a curious effect on the truthful- 
ness of many of the human race. 


‘Yes, old boy, it was terrific. Every 
soul aboard except the Captain and 
myself was as sick as a dog. No, it 
never worries me in the slightest,’ 


et patita et patita. No one is ever 
ashamed to admit to asusceptibility to 
colds, malaria, indigestion or a dozen 
other ailments, but sea-sickness seems 
to have something discreditable about 
it. Why? I wondered sleepily, as I 
wedged myself more securely against 
the bulkhead. Nelson, according to 
the best authorities, was a chronic 
sufferer all his life and no one, so far 
as I can ascertain, thought one penny 
the worse of him on that account. 
My own father, after the best part of 
half a century at sea, was never at his 
best for the first day or two at sea. 
For myself I freely admit that, until 
my, fortieth year, reading a sea story 


_ there it is. 


would make me feel queasy, and the 
sight of ships from dry land would 
almost send me to bed. Now, as I 
grow in years, my inside positively 
revels in violent motion, the more 
unpredictable the better. Queer, but 
Age has its compensa- 
tions ! 

For the next two days my immunity 
was put through its paces severely. 
The violent mid-summer gale from 
the south-west kept the Trinidad 
practically hove-to, her engines keep- 
ing her head to sea, but only just. 
The Captain frequently reminded me 
of the fate of our sister ship, the 
famous Flying Enterprise, but I was 
not unduly worried. With plenty to 
read, a comfortable arm-chair and 
lashings of good Danish beer, my 
situation could have been infinitely 
worse. I enjoyed those two tempest- 
uous days and spent hours on the 
bridge watching the majestic march 
of the Biscayan seas. 

As Cape Finisterre came abeam 
the weather miraculously changed 
and we steamed into a world of 
dazzling sunlight and calm blue 
water. Grey flannels and pullovers 
were packed away, and youthful (I 
hoped !) in shorts and open-necked 
shirt, I set out to cultivate my ship- 
mates. I began, I need hardly say, 
with the pretty radio officer whose 
underwear, hung out to dry, con- 
trasted so piquantly with the stark 
simplicity of the Welin davits. She 
was a most attractive girl and 
conducted herself in her masculine 
environment with a delightful lack of 
self-consciousness. To be sure, there 
were three other women aboard, but 
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one, the Captain’s wife, was superior 
in honorary rank and the cook and 
stewardess did not possess officer 
status. And, as I well know from 
harassed endeavours to please every- 
one in matters of precedence at 
dinner-parties in Stockholm, there 
is no one so touchy about the social 
hierarchy as your true Scandinavian. 
Miss Holst, therefore, commanded 
my hearty if purely avuncular admira- 
tion. Her waking hours, when she 
was not handling her array of 
instruments with deft touch, were 
spent in telling me about her fiancé, 
a young dentist in Oslo. Once she 
charmingly apologised for her mono- 
logue by explaining, “ It is so nice to 
talk to you. You remind me of my 
father!” As they used to caption 
cartoons in the earlier ‘ Punch ’— 
‘Collapse of Self.’ However, it is 
pleasant to be the confidant of pretty 
girls and we became good friends as 
the voyage went on. Even the 
massive wit of the Captain did not 
deter me from my visits to the 
wireless-room. 

As for the executive officers, I can 
only say that they were seamen of 
whom any nation can be proud. 
From the Captain downwards they 
were masters of their craft, quiet, 
superficially a little dull, but with 
a distinct vein of fun in their composi- 
tion. The Second Mate, for example, 
was a handsome young Viking whose 
passion was the higher mathematics 
of his profession. He had made a 
number of whaling voyages to the 
Antarctic for experience, and a right 
bloody business it seemed to be, 
judging by his anecdotes. The 

H 2 


Third Mate, much more taciturn 
than his colleagues, spent most of 
his time off watch writing letters 
of incredible lengih to a lady 
he described in quaintly Victorian 
terms as ‘ my intended wife.’ The 
Engineers were pleasant fellows 
enough, but except during my visits 
to the immaculate engine-room, I 
saw little of them. 

The crew were U.N.O. in minia- 
ture, but much more united in 
things that matter. Composed of 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, one 
German, a Greek or two, a Swiss 
(yes, indeed!) and a coal - black 
gentleman from British Honduras 
who was vastly proud of his national 
status, they made up a useful football 
team which, up to date, had never 
known defeat. Alas, pride went 
before a fall, and Bombay, in a sense, 
was to be their Waterloo. But of 
that sad incident, more anon. 

The days passed delightfully. At 
a steady fourteen knots the Trinidad 
ploughed down the brown coasts of 
Spain and Portugal until one evening, 
as the stars came out over the 
summer sea, the vast bulk of 
Gibraltar once more entranced me. 
By morning we were well into the 
Mediterranean and it was hot enough 
to make the shade of the awnings 
acceptable. In a sort of Nirvana I 
ate, read, dozed and let the worries 
of the land fall from me like a worn- 
out garment. Occasionally, I was 
more energetic and spent hours in 
the chart-room making corrections 
to the charts from a vast pile of 
British Admiralty ‘ Notices to Mari- 
ners.’ At first, the Second Mate was 
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a little chary of my efforts, but 
happily I soon satisfied him that I 
could cope with that tedious but 
very necessary task. Sometimes I 
took a sight (it was always miles out) 
and, as the blue days slipped by, 
I gradually merged myself in the life 
of the ship. 

Like so many of his fellow country- 
men who had been at sea or in friendly 
ports when Norway was invaded in 
April 1940, Captain Waaroe had 
served with the Allies in the Hitler 
War and our passage through the 
Mediterranean was punctuated by 
his reminiscences of the bad days of 
1941 and 1942 when the Luftwaffe 
almost succeeded in cutting off the 
vital flow of supplies to Malta and 
the Middle East. Later, he had 


taken part in the Sicilian lendings 
and his admiration for his passengers 
from the 51st (Highland) Division on 


those historical occasions was un- 
bounded. As a minor result he 
could give a very passable imitation 
of broad Glaswegian. His wife, a 
raconteuse of note, had been in 
Norway throughout the Occupation 
and had some proud and grim 
stories to tell of those years. One, 
which particularly impressed me, 
was of the three bus-drivers of Oslo 
who deliberately drove their com- 
mandeered vehicles over a 400-foot 
cliff with their load of picked 
Gestapo personnel. Then, one day, 
we celebrated our Captain’s birthday 
with a noble cake and sweet liqueurs. 
My offering, which fortunately I had 
with me, was a copy of Churchill’s 
‘Triumph and Tragedy’ and this 
was received with almost tearful 


gratitude. It is only abroad, I think, 
that the full stature of the great man 
is fully appreciated. But our titles 
are inevitably a pitfall to the nations 
of Europe, and ‘ Sir Churchill’ he 
was and remained, despite my gentle 
and frequent corrections. 

Port Said and the familiar figure of 
De Lesseps on the breakwater. The 
usual horde of tarbushed officials 
boarded us, and to my surprise (for 
Egyptians are usually very polite) I 
and my coal-black shipmate from 
British Honduras were curtly refused 
permission to land. To my expostu- 
lations were returned an indifferent 
shrug and three words, ‘ You are 
English. The gentleman from 
Belize was much inflated and sympa- 
thised with me as a fellow sufferer. 
“After all, sir, these natives are 
afraid of us British!” He was a 
good old-fashioned exponent of the 
doctrine of Civis Romanus sum, and 
it was refreshing to meet one in 
these decadent days. I could almost 
see the shade of Palmerston beaming 
benevolently against a background of 
cruisers, armed parties and thunder- 
ing leaders in ‘ The Times.’ 

Later that day we took aboard two 
passengers. One, a depressed Levan- 
tine of indeterminate nationality, was 
en route for Aden where he was to 
act as his firm’s agent. He confided 
to me gloomily that he hated the 
prospect and that he had only been 
given the job because the chairman 
had fell designs on his wife in 
Salonika. He then vanished into his 
cabin for the rest of the trip, emerging 
only for meals, and to present me 
with a large box of Turkish Delight 
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on one occasion. He said I had a kind 
face! 

The other passenger was much 
more interesting. A young American 
of twenty-two, he had, on impulse, 
left his comfortable and prosperous 
home and historical studies at Yale 
to travel the world on a capital of 100 
dollars. As a galley-hand he crossed 
the Atlantic in a U.S. transport to 
Bremen and thence, by easy stages, 
through Germany, France and Spain 
to (of all places) Benghazi. Assorted 
jobs, varying from waiter at N.A.T.O. 
headquarters to a sort of desert 
purser with a North African trucking 
firm had kept his capital intact, but 
he bitterly resented the expenditure 
on the Red Sea leg of his travels. 
However, the very moderate fare 
was, as he succinctly told me, ‘O.K. 


for cheap skates like us,’ and in an 
incredibly short time he was the life 


and soul of the ship. True, he 
became a little unpopular with high 
authority when he dived over the side 
into the Canal during a ‘ tie-up’ to 
the banks, and his naive explanation 
that the water looked good to him 
was coldly received. He was an 
entertaining lad, but, to my surprise, 
he was not very well liked by the 
crew. ‘ Too much dollar stink,’ said 
one. That international gratitude 
exists is the most persistent delusion 
of statesmen, and perhaps my poor 
friend suffered vicariously for Ameri- 
can participation in European affairs. 
He and I played innumerable games 
of chess, bickered mildly about the 
policy of King George III. and the 
Alabama affair, and generally passed 
the time tolerably well. He dis- 


embarked at Aden, en route for 
Teheran and Kabul, quite uncon- 
cerned by the fact that he had visas 
for neither of those delectable spots. 
A real pioneer type. 

Not to mince matters, the Red 
Sea put up a very plausible imitation 
of hell for us. The Trinidad, built 
as she was in haste to meet a desperate 
war-time need, was simply a steel 
box without a piece of wood in her 
composition, the chart-room pencils 
excepted. By 10 A.M. it was quite 
impossible to touch the rails, and 
walking on deck called for stout rope- 
soled sandals. One day the tempera- 
ture in my cabin reached 118 degrees, 
a figure contemptuously exceeded by 
the engine-room thermometer which 
stood at 152. Night brought little 
relief ; for the steel hull only slowly 
released the stored heat of the day, 
and sleep was almost impossible. It 
was good to secure to the fuelling- 
buoys at Aden. At least, one could 
get ashore. 

Almost twenty years had passed 
since I served there, and my 
surprise at the changes was great. 
Back in 1935, Aden was a sleepy 
backwater with a tiny European 
population, mainly connected with 
the Services and shipping. An 
almost Kiplingesque air of sec. ity 
lay over the Colony, practically 
undisturbed by the imminent dangers 
of the Italo-Abyssinian War, then 
briskly in progress. Now I saw a 
bustling industrial city, its streets 
filled with shiny American cars and a 
cosmopolitan and obviously pros- 
perous community. Across the 
harbour, where Arab ship-builders 
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had languidly hammered at their 
incomparable dhows, was the nuc- 
leus of a huge oil refinery. It was 
all very impressive, but there were 
those, myself among them, who 
sighed for the old days when every- 
one knew and occasionally liked 
everyone else, and when the Thursday 
night open-air cinema at the Club, 
with local oysters to follow, was the 
high-spot of the week. I foresee that 
the enormous influx of labour and 
its problems and aspirations will yet 
cause headaches in Whitehall. 

I took Miss Radio Officer, vastly 
thrilled by her first real glimpse of 
the East, to the Tanks and Arab 
Town and afterwards to lunch at the 
Crescent Hotel. She was bitterly 
disappointed by the disappearance of 
the mermaid which used to adorn the 
entrance hall and of which I had told 


her. I gather that this unpleasant 
object (really a stuffed dugong) had 
become a war casualty when certain 
young gentlemen from H.M. Ships 


had taken a fancy to it. However, 
Miss Holst was cheered by the out- 
spoken admiration of hundreds of 
Foreign Legionaries from the trooper 
Pasteur, then in harbour. I was 
made to feel de trop by those hard- 
bitten soldiers, most of whom spoke 
German to one another. But alto- 
gether it was quite a successful day. 

Replenished with fuel and minus 
our two other passengers, we sailed 
at sunset. Once clear of the land, the 
South-West Monsoon made itself 
felt, and for four days we rolled 
steadily across the Arabian Sea. In 
a torrential downpour of hot rain, the 
dapper Indian pilot boarded us in 


the outer harbour of Bombay and 
informed the Captain, in my hearing, 
that, owing to bad weather and 
strikes, work in the docks was vastly 
in arrears. He added that twenty- 
six large ships were ahead of us, 
awaiting berths, but that we might 
get one in a week or so. How right 
he proved to be! 

For eleven interminable days we 
lay at anchor, three miles from the 
shore, in the midst of a veritable 
armada of ships of every maritime 
nation. Rough seas prevented land- 
ing, and night and day the rain 
thundered down. The food grew 
monotonous, the beer ran out and, 
worst of all, I had nothing to read. 
In desperation I scoured the ship 
and, in the firemen’s quarters, dis- 
covered a rich vein of ‘ Snappy Sex 
Stories ’ and ‘ Wild West Yarns with 
a Punch.’ But these delights were 
soon exhausted and I turned to a 
Norwegian Bible which I made shift 
to translate with the help of a pocket 
dictionary. Piles of letters stood 
ready for despatch on my desk, and 
vague, half-forgotten acquaintances 
were surprised to receive in due 
course long chatty epistles from 
Bombay. Tempers grew short and 
the Chief Officer’s hair long. Miss 
Holst had an attack of genuine 
Victorian vapours and hysterically 
wanted to go home. The cook and 
stewardess quarrelled and there were 
tears and reconciliations. The Second 
Engineer got drunk on some secret 
hoard and I reached the Book of 
Leviticus. It was all very ‘ outward 
bound-ish’ and daily we gazed 
through a curtain of falling water at 
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the Port Signal Station for our 
number. A howling gale caused a 
nearby tanker to drag her anchors 
almost on top of us one night and the 
excitement was quite welcome. 

But one morning I awoke to the 
almost forgotten throb of the engines. 
In an hour we were secured alongside 
our berth. So this is India, I thought, 
and straightway determined to see 
what I could of the real Bombay and 
its environment. Soon I wished I 
had not. 

In theory, I am no stranger to the 
East, but heretofore my little know- 
ledge of India had been acquired 
chiefly from the verandah of very 
pleasant clubs. I was soon to learn 


that there is more to it than that, and 
what I saw in my explorations (if 
that is not too solemn a word for my 


wanderings) appalled me. 

Once ashore, I most sedulously 
avoided the beaten track and spent 
hours wandering about the back 
streets of the teeming city and its 
industrial suburbs. Even now I 
dislike recalling some of the sights I 
saw—the filth, the armies of diseased 
beggars, the rotting women of the 
brothel quarter, the stink and squalor 
of the markets, the misery of animals 
and, most horrifying of all, the 
children deliberately mutilated and 
infected to enhance their value 
as mendicants. Crippled, blinded, 
twisted, they are sold or hired out 
to a beggar-master to his own great 
profit. In company of a friendly 
Indian police officer, I visited some 
of the worst quarters and, though 
not unduly squeamish, I was more 
than once physically sick at the 


sights I saw. How, I thought 
bitterly, can the saintly Pandit Nehru 
and his clique reconcile their un- 
worldly protestations with the cloacal 
conditions of their wretched subjects ? 
It just did not add up to a sensible 
total. Would it not better become 
the world-physicians of New Delhi 
to heal themselv _ before prating of 
the evils of Western Imperialism ? 
The Raj had its grave faults (what 
human institution has not ?), but, as 
some Indian gentlemen pointed out 
to me, at least it tried to remedy evils 
where it saw them. They were 
unanimous in saying—and I think 
they were sincere—that since 1947 
the clock of Indian progress has been 
set back half a century. The one 
institution of the Republic which 
seemed to command general respect 
was the Army. Long may it deserve 
the tributes I heard paid. 

For a fortnight we lay alongside 
the docks, the discharge of our cargo 
constantly interrupted by the torren- 
tial rains of July. There was one 
pleasant incident which still gives me 
joy, and that was when our football 
team played another from one of the 
Company’s ships, then in Bombay. 
Our rivals were allegedly very poor 
stuff, and the 7rimidad’s champions 
left the ship, quietly confident and 
brave in their shorts and shirts of 
black and blue. Four hours later, I 
espied a depressed little procession 
file over the gangway and soon the 
horrid news was whispered through 
the ship. We had been defeated 
5-0! That night, at supper, there 
was gloom unrelieved. The Captain 
brooded sullenly over his untouched 
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food, his wife sighed at minute 
intervals and I think, though I 
cannot swear to it, that the Chief 
Engineer sobbed like a child. My 
efforts at conversation falling hope- 
lessly flat, I made so bold as to 
inquire what the trouble was. Rous- 
ing himself, the Captain spoke 
heavily: “It is terrible. My team 
is beaten and disgraced.” ‘“ Well, 
then,” I said brightly, “why not 
lower your ensign to half-mast ?” 
For a moment he looked at me sadly 
under bent brows. ‘“ No, I cannot 
do that. There is no one dead.” I 
subsided and silence resumed its 
sway. Then a homeric roar of 
laughter split the blanket of the dark. 
“ Ach!” cried the Captain, wiping 
his eyes, “I see it now, yunk man. 
That is your so famous English 
humour!” After that, we all cheered 
up. 

There was a 


Sunday 
depressingly in visiting the macabre 
sights of the city, including the 
Burning Ghats and the Towers of 
Silence, but what chiefly impressed 
me was a large notice outside the 


spent 


Race-course: ‘No South Africans 
Admitted.’ This legacy of Ghandi 
was not, I thought, without signifi- 
cance. Occasionally, friends took me 
to the Yacht Club where, in a sea of 
empty tables, a few saddened mem- 
bers drank tea and soft drinks. From 
them I heard strange tales of corrup- 
tion in high places and of their fears 
for the future. After Nehru— 
what? Perhaps the deluge. There 
was a curious similarity in that 
respect between Western Germany 
and India. For who knows what will 


happen when Chancellor Adenauer 
quits the scene. Possibly an Eastern 
Rapallo will match one in the West. 
If so, only Moscow will benefit. 

Perhaps I was a little below par 
during my stay in Bombay, but 
the fact remains that I was depressed 
and worried by much of what I saw. 
The passing of the British Raj was, 
no doubt, inevitable in this modern 
world, but I wondered gloomily how 
long it would be before our legacy to 
the heirs of our rule was dissipated. 
Two million Britons left their bones 
in India during the past century and 
a half, and already it seemed that 
the jungle was encroaching on their 
memorial of selfless service to that 
teeming land. I hope not, but 
fear so. 

Meanwhile, time was getting on. 
Forty-five days had passed since we 
left the Continent, and I was no 
farther than Bombay. Seriously 
worried, I wrote for instructions, but 
received none. Day after day the 
rain interrupted the work of the 
shore-gangs and hourly the whistles 
shrilled their command to cover the 
hatches against the downpour. A 
kindly American captain invited me 
aboard his ship and casually told me 
that he received 10,000 dollars a year, 
a handsome bonus and all found. 
The lowest paid member of the crew 
drew the equivalent of £850! Never- 
theless, recruiting for the U.S. 
Merchant Marine was not, I gathered, 
satisfactory, ‘ as only suckers went to 
sea in boom times.’ I was vastly 
impressed by the luxurious accom- 
modation provided for all hands, and 
the menus would not have been out 
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of place in a good-class British 
liner. 

At last, on a sunny Saturday, we 
sailed and, with a few hundred tons 
of Indian cotton goods, headed for 
Colombo. The blessed relief of the 
clean sea air dispersing the sewer 
smell of the docks is a happy memory. 
For three days the low coast-line of 
Western India slid past to port. An 
alarming current, not mentioned in 
the Admiralty Pilot, added nearly 
forty miles to our day’s run and 
aroused the Second Mate to trans- 
ports of professional enthusiasm. At 
his earnest request, I typed a long 
and detailed report about the 
phenomenon and in due course sent 
it to London. I was glad to hear 
later that he received a courteous and 
interested reply from the Hydro- 
graphical Department. 

Colombo, and what a difference ! 
Clean streets, few beggars, a happy 
and self-respecting people, still proud 
of their Commonwealth connection. 
For a glorious week I ate curried 
prawns—a most rare dish—at the 
Galle Face, one of the world’s great 
hotels, bathed from the Mount 
Lavinia beach, and spent two wonder- 
ful days on a tea estate up-country, 
high in hills. The lovely island of 
Ceylon seemed to be as close to 
an earthly paradise as is possible in 
this sinful world. In the crowded 
harbour H.M.S. Birmingham received 
official visitors to the crash of salutes 
and the ring of bugles, greatly to the 
interest of the crew of a shabby 
Polish ship which lay astern. The 
Norwegians were loud in their praises 
of the Royal Navy and I basked in 


reflected glory. Doubtless, there are 
stresses and strains in Ceylon like 
everywhere else. All I can say is that 
I did not see them. 

It is possible that times have 
changed for the worse so far as the 
mercantile community is concerned, 
One of my kindly hosts, whose 
hospitality was unlimited, made my 
heart bleed with his accounts of his 
imminent bankruptcy. I found this 
difficult to reconcile with his magnifi- 
cent house, three fine cars and 
princely entertainment, but he assured 
me that things were bad indeed 
nowadays in the East. He would be 
lucky, he lamented, if he cleared 
£25,000 next year after he had paid 
iniquitous taxation and soaring costs. 
I sympathised with him deeply. 

Two days at sea in perfect weather 


and then Madras, a smaller if slightly 


cleaner version of Bombay. From 
the moment we tied up, a pitiful line 
of beggars fought on the dockside for 
the coins thrown to them from the 
ship. A drive through the city was 
not pleasant, and over all brooded an 
atmosphere of greatness in decay. 
Tumble-down buildings, pot-holed 
roads and squalid bazaars told of a 
lack of civic pride and maintenance. 
A few French nuns, with old faces 
and young eyes, came aboard to sell 
the handicrafts of their orphans, and 
my kindly shipmates bought lavishly 
of the (to them) useless articles. 
“* Monsieur,” one religious said to 
me, “we need money, but soap is 
even more necessary, for it is bad and 
dear here. If you, perhaps ...?” 
Fortunately, as I had been my own 
laundry all the way out, I was able to 
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supply those devoted ladies. The 
gratitude evoked thereby was out of 
all proportion to the trifling gift. 

Nearby, a fine B.I. Liner was 
flying the Blue Peter, Mombasa 
bound. On her lower decks dark- 
skinned passengers, destined to swell 
the Indian flood into Africa, gazed 
out at the bright - sari’d women, 
moaning and shrieking in the agony 
of parting. But human bodies are 
one of India’s main exports these 
days, and certainly they seem to 
prosper in the most unlikely places 
to the annoyance of the locals. As 
Mr Pepys remarked of his own 
troublous times, ‘And what shall be 
the end of it, God knows.’ 

Last lap, and sixty-one days out. 
As we headed out into the Bay of 
Bengal I wrestled with my chaotic 
kit and paid formal visits of leave- 
taking to my good friends of so many 
weeks. The sticky humidity in- 
creased as we made east longitude, 
and the blue of deep waters changed 
to a light green. One morning I 
awoke to find us ploughing through 
a khaki-coloured sea, the efflux of the 
giant Irrawaddy. ‘“ Tomorrow Ran- 
goon,” said Mr Hermansson, tossing 
back a lock of hair. “ Then I go to 
the barber for another head-shave 
to last me to Norway.” That night 
the lonely star of the China Bakir 
lightship broke the murky horizen 
and the cables roared out as we 
anchored to await the flood at dawn. 
A saturnine British pilot took charge 


(‘ Yes, we’re still here, but for how 
long is anybody’s guess’) and soon 
the low-lying featureless banks with 
their green paddy-fields and an 
occasional derelict rice- mill were 
gliding past. Far away, a faint 
golden gleam marked the pinnacle of 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Vatican 
of Buddha and his creed, and 
shortly, through my glasses, I could 
make out the water-front of Rangoon. 
It looked strangely derelict and gap- 
toothed from that distance. ‘ The 
garbage city of the East,’ came a 
raven’s croak in my ear. ‘ Did you 
hear about the warship which re- 
ceived orders to bombard Rangoon ? 
Well, when they saw it they radioed 
their flagship, “City already in 
ruins. Request instructions.”’ I 
saw his point in a day or two. 

The monsoon rain lashed down as 
we came to our buoy, straining 
against its moorings in the fierce 
current. Polite little brown men 
examined my passport and smilingly 
gave me leave to land in the Union of 
Burma. A few handshakes, a last 
exchange of addresses, and from 
under the canopy of the agent’s 
launch I watched the Trinidad, my 
home for sixty-five days, recede into 
the wet haze. On the jetty stood a 
white-clad figure under a vast golfing- 
umbrella. He came forward as I 
scrambled ashore. “‘ You’re here at 
last, are you? Where the hell have 
you been ?” 

I had arrived. 
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BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


As luck had it, not only duty but 
inclinaticn called me to Berlin, and 
I arrived back this evening. 

The plan was to drive my own 
car taking my wife. The day before 
we left it occurred to me that it was 
absurd to have two empty seats, so 
I sent a signal to a brother officer 
in Berlin telling him I was bringing 
a private soldier and would he fix 
him up in the barracks. If National 
Service has done nothing else for 
Private X.—and of course it has 
done a lot—it has at any rate given 
him a peep behind the Iron Curtain. 

I could not say what papers a 
civilian requires to do the trip; but 
military visitors require a splendid 
form called CCG Travel Form 207 
(Revised). 

Travel Form 207 is a sheet of 
paper 7 inches wide by 10} inches 
long with a Union Jack printed 
at the top. It is what the Army 
calls a Movement Order and auth- 
orises the journey. The rest of 
the form is written in Russian 
with the English translation in 
brackets. (ITYTEBKA, for instance, 
means Movement Order.) My wife, 
Private X. and I each had one of 
these movement orders. One of 
the headings was Identity Number. 
I believe I am right in saying that 
the citizen of Britain no longer 


requires an identity card, but serv- 
ing soldiers and their wives when in 
Germany have them. The necessary 
papers for Private X. and me were 
therefore our identity cards and 
Travel Form 207. My wife, how- 
ever, also required her passport 
which (to my surprise) was valid 
for ‘ All countries in Europe includ- 
ing the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Turkey... .’ She 
did not need her identity card as 
the reader will discover if he per- 
severes. Travel Form 207 is signed 
* By Order of the United Kingdom 
High Commissioner. British Ad- 
ministration of Occupied Germany.’ 
(As the Western Allies have ceased to 
exercise administration in Western 
Germany—sovereignty was granted 
in May 1955—there may be some 
anomaly here.) 

My chief clerk, who is an auth- 
ority on these matters, assured me 
that our travel forms must be 
signed by a very senior officer in 
the Headquarters and, with some 
inconvenience to all concerned, that 
very senior officer’s signature was 
obtained. The result, again, will 
become apparent. 

Armed with our papers we set 
off bright and early. It was freezing, 
and a heavy mist hung over the 
autobahn from Bielefeld eastwards 
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for about thirty miles. It froze 
on the windscreen and we frequently 
had to stop to remove the ice. When 
we had got clear of the River Weser 
we emerged in bright sunshine and 
ate up the miles to Helmstedt, 
which is the last outpost of Christen- 
dom before the Iron Curtain. Here, 
at the side of the autobahn, is a 
friendly little N.A.A.F.I. road-house. 
It was by then 1 o’clock, so we con- 
sumed our sandwiches in its warmth 
and drank coffee for the good of the 
house. Private X. filled himself 
with ‘char and wads.’ A couple 
of American officers joined us and 
reported that the weather was ‘ pretty 
rugged’ as far as the River Elbe 
but bright beyond that. 

While we were thus engaged I 
noticed a Military Police sergeant 


emerge from a nearby building 
labelled B.A.C.U. which intuition 
enabled me to interpret as Berlin 


Autobahn Control Unit. I thought 
it might save trouble if I asked 
him to cast his experienced eye 
over our papers, signed by the very 
senior officer. 

“These are no good,” he said. 
“They won’t get you past the first 
check point, sir.” 

** What then ?” I asked. 

“Don’t you worry, sir,” replied 
the good-natured sergeant. “I'll 
make you out a new set while you 
finish your lunch.” 

“ Who will sign it ?” I asked. 

“The O.C., sir. He is auth- 
orised to sign these things. You’d 
be surprised how few people have 
them right.” 

The sergeant brought back a new 
set of papers and, having thanked 


him, we set out once more. A 
mile or so down the autobahn we 
came to a customs barrier such as 
one sees all over Europe where a 
main road crosses a frontier. A 
number of heavy lorries and a few 
private cars formed a queue in front 
of some dingy buildings. A German 
policeman, seeing our car number, 
and perhaps my uniform, waved us 
to a wooden shack on whose well- 
painted door was a. Union Jack, 
and a notice bidding Service per- 
sonnel (as the Army calls them) 
to enter. Inside an alert corporal 
of the Royal Corps of Military 
Police scanned our papers. As he 
did so he directed my attention to 
a printed sheet. 

** Would you please read the rules, 
sir,’ he suggested, “‘ while I check 
your papers.” 

The printed sheet was a list of 
notes for motoring through the 
Russian Zone to Berlin: the speed 
limit of 50 m.p.h. (which seems slow 
on an autobahn), and what you do 
if you break down or run out of 
petrol. It is 120 miles to Check 
Point Baker, on the fringe of the 
British Sector in Berlin. (One 
comes to look forward to Check 
Point Baker as the early Israelites 
did the Promised Land.) If you 
break down on the way to Check 
Point Baker there is only one thing 
you can do. You open a buff, 
official envelope and follow the 
instructions therein. The Military 
Police corporal recorded the milage 
on my speedometer on a piece of 
paper which he put inside the 
envelope. 

“If you break down or run out 
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of petrol,” he said, “write your 
milage on this same sheet of paper 
and send it on to Check Point Baker 
by a passing military vehicle. They 
will be able to calculate exactly 
where you are and will organise 
your recovery. But don’t on any 
account leave the car.” 

Having read the notes I signed 
on a dotted line to the effect that 
I had understood them, and we 
proceeded to the next barrier. At 
this there were some East German 
Frontier officials, youths in greenish 
khaki overcoats with green lapels. 
There was also a Russian soldier 
with a tommy-gun. 

The Russian soldier saluted and 
one of the Germans explained in 
German that I must take the papers 
into the bureau. Inside the bureau 
were pictures of Stalin and of some 
other Communist deity — perhaps 
Lenin—whose name, being in Rus- 
sian characters, I could not read. 
There was a clouded glass partition 
across the bureau with a small 
guichet in it. I peered through 
this at a Russian soldier and handed 
over the papers. These included 
my wife’s identity card. This 
caused great excitement. The Rus- 
sian knew no English and I no 
Russian. The German Frontier 
official did not seem to know what 
was wrong either. A Russian officer 
was fetched. He looked carefully 
at the photographs of my wife on 
her passport and on her identity 
card. By sign language, displaying 
two fingers of one hand and one 
of the other, he conveyed to me 
the query, ‘ Does this represent two 
ladies or one ?’ 


* One,” I said in German. 

“ Aha,” replied the Russian. “ You 
speak German ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ a little.” 

Thereafter the difficulty was 
quickly resolved. Apparently many 
nations’ passports have green covers 
and resemble my wife’s identity 
card. The Russian private soldier 
thought there must be two ladies, 
one with the conventional blue 
British passport and another with a 
green passport. But there was only 
one travel form to match them both. 

We all laughed. The Russian 
officer stamped the papers and I 
was free to go. As I emerged from 
the bureau I saw a huge notice 
offering a ‘Hearty Welcome’ to 
the visitor. A loud-speaker was 
playing a tuneful melody to empha- 
sise the welcome. 

But nothing else looked welcom- 
ing. One of the trackways of the 
autobahn had been abandoned for 
several miles. Dead leaves lay on 
it, and the surface had been picked 
at preparatory to some form of 
repair though no work was in pro- 
gress. The mist had come down 
again and we motored for some 
twenty-five miles through a drab 
countryside seeing practically no 
signs of life. 

At length we came to the bridge 
over the River Elbe. This had 
been demolished by the Germans 
in the last stages of the war. A 
wooden bridge on stcel trestles— 
a military structure of some kind— 
was in the process of being dis- 
mantled on the left. To the right 
the wreckage of the pre-war bridge 
was visible. The bridge carrying 
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the road must have been built since 
the war. It is a steel affair and 
much in need of a coat of paint. 
Some sort of work is evidently in 
progress; for engineering appliances 
were visible, but no workmen were 
in evidence. 

East of the Elbe the mist cleared 
and the sun came out. Germans 
always plough within a few days of 
the harvest and the frost lay white 
upon winter wheat or the turned 
furrows. Occasionally one saw a 
few women pulling turnips. It 
mostly appeared to be poor, sandy 
soil—which of course is not the 
fault of the regime—but it had a 
strange, unkempt, almost hopeless 
look about it, very much in con- 
trast with the tidy husbandry of 
West Germany. I lay no claim to 
expert judgment in these matters, 
but the land gave me an indefinable 
impression of having slipped back. 

We motored on for what seemed in- 
terminable miles. There was scarcely 
any other traffic; so that the fact 
that vehicles travelling in both direc- 
tions used only one trackway over 
long stretches did not matter. We 
overtook one lorry full of Russian 
soldiers ; cheerful, pink-faced, rustic 
boys, who grinned at us over the 
tail-board. These youths, so much 
like English boys in many ways, 
were presumably hard-boiled Com- 
munists. It must be difficult to 
indoctrinate a peasant with the idea 
that there is no Almighty God to 
work the miracles of the seasons, 
and that it is the State alone that 
counts. 

Every few miles we passed large 
yellow boards wich Communist politi- 


cal slogans and catch-phrases written 
on them in German. Occasionally 
a bridge over the autobahn had a 
sentence in English. ‘ Corea remind 
(sic) and fight for peace’ was one. 
You certainly have to be politically 
awake to follow the advice given. 
You must know what was ‘declared’ 
at Geneva, or ‘ defied’ in London, 
or ‘traduced’ in Washington; other- 
wise much of what you read does 
not make sense. 

Personally, I found myself in com- 
plete agreement with Private X. who 
remarked, “ Better really, sir, to say 
Guinness is good for you.” 

After about 2} hours we came 
to Check Point Baker. We went 
through the same rigmarole here, 
but I did not repeat the mistake 
of the identity card. The sun was 
setting and it was bitterly cold, 
freezing hard. A guide met us to 
lead us to our destination in Berlin. 

You do not enter Berlin as you 
might enter London. At one moment 
you are in heathland and woods, 
deep in the country. Next moment 
you pass a stadium and enter a 
boulevard with street- lamps and 
pavements. The transition is abrupt. 
Our guide knew the way and we 
careered through the British Sector 
to the house of the friends with 
whom we were to stay. 

We were greeted at the door and 
I was shown how to put the car in 
the garage (heated) under the house. 
The house must have been designed 
for an eccentric. The drawing-room 
had two windows each of a single 
pane of glass 16 feet long and 8 feet 
high. The windows went up <ad 
down, sinking out of sight when 
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opened, being operated by electric 
motors. It was a big house with 
several bedrooms, but all designed 
as single rooms. 

That evening we were entertained 
more nobly than we deserved and 
next morning, looking out of my 
bedroom window, I saw a lake. 
Although within a few minutes’ motor 
drive from the centre of the city 
scarcely a house could be seen. The 
low hillsides, rising from the waters 
of the lake, were covered in trees 
and one might have been in the 
heart of Bavaria. 

A sharp frost almost bit my ears 
off when I went out, but the sun 
shone. The soldiers, who were 
doing an exercise, had stripped to 
their shirtsleeves to dig their trenches, 
but it was hard going in the frozen 
earth. 

A sergeant whom I have known 
for many years was supervising some 
men digging. 

““ What’s it like here in Berlin?” 
I asked. 

** Not so bad, sir,” he said. 

“ Wife like it ?” I queried. 

“No,” he replied. “I don’t 
think many of the wives like it much, 
sir; they feel kind of hemmed in.” 

I spoke to a number of soldiers, 
not really enough to be certain, but 
I offer the opinion that quite a 
number of wives do feel ‘kind of 
hemmed in.’ 

An officer offered to conduct us 
round the city ; so, driving my own 
car, my wife, the officer, Private X. 
and I toured the city one afternoon. 
We went down the Charlottenburger 
Chausee, which is wide with a dual 
carriageway. There was little traffic ; 


and some young blood, a German, 
was doing a test with a Mercedes 
Benz 300. Accelerating to about 
fifty miles an hour he jammed the 
brakes on and stopped with a screech 
of tyres. Nobody seemed to worry. 
The many trees, which in former 
days crowded in upon the Char- 
lottenburger Chausee, have vanished, 
and the ground is bare on either 
side. 

About half-way up to the Branden- 
burg Gate, on the same side as the 
ruined Reichstag, is the Russisches 
Ehrenmal (translated on the picture 
post-card that I bought from a 
pedlar nearby as Russian Monument 
of Honour). This consists of a 
colonnade laid out in a curve. In 
the middle of it, on a pedestal, is 
the giant figure of a Russian soldier. 
In front is a forecourt with steps ; 
and where one might expect to see 
heraldic lions are two Russian tanks, 
rough but with good lines. Well- 
qualified opinion differs on the 
artistic merit of all this, but no one 
will deny its grandeur and good 
proportions. Wreaths rested against 
the square columns. On them were 
inscriptions in Russian characters, 
but on the face of one column was 
written in English capital letters— 


“ETERNAL GLORY TO THE HEROES 
WHO FELL IN THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
GERMAN FASCIST INVADERS FOR THE 
FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION.’ 


Two Russian sentries patrolled the 
precincts. 
We drove on to the Brandenburg 


Gate. The charioteer on top car- 
ries a red flag and there are fewer 
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bronze horses than of old. From 
there we entered the Russian Sector. 

Civilians passing from one sector 
to another have to undergo the 
rigours of the customs. We saw 
several cars being searched. It was 
not a mere formality by any means ; 
and many Germans, we were told, 
will not face it. Indeed, when we 
inquired the way in the American 
Sector, asking for some street in 
the Russian Sector, we received the 
reply on more occasions than one, 
* But that is in the East, you cannot 
go there.’ Being in uniform, how- 
ever, we passed to and fro from 
one sector to another without let 
or hindrance. 

The Russian Sector is an amaz- 
ing contrast. The British and 
American Sectors—I did not see 


the French Sector—are comparatively 


neat. There are trams, motor-cars, 
lorries and traffic of all sorts—pros- 
perity even. But the Russian Sector 
—except for one street of which 
more later—gives an impression of 
unrelieved gloom. Our guide told 
us that it is much spruced up from 
even a year ago. None the less one 
feels one is back in 1945. There is 
very little traffic. I saw weeds 
growing between the cobbles in one 
street—and the piles of rubble are 
quite staggering. Whole acres of 
city are no more than mounds of 
loose rubble sometimes piled high 
like slagheaps. Everywhere one sees 
great yellow hoardings with Com- 
munist slogans inscribed in red. 

The one street that is not in ruins 
is Stalin Allee. This is a facade of 
bright modern shops, but behind it 
lie more ruins and more rubble. 


Many of the shops have the initials 
H.O. on the front. The initials stand 
for what might be roughtly trans- 
lated as ‘ Market Organisation,’ a 
State shop in which you need a 
permit to buy. 

I was told, though I did not 
attempt to verify it, that one Deutch- 
mark from the West will buy four 
marks from the East on the black 
market, though they are exchanged 
at par at the banks. Visitors from 
the West may only buy ‘ objects 
of cultural interest’ in the East. 
This is fairly liberally interpreted 
by some store-keepers, but their 
furtive behaviour leads one to sup- 
pose that the East German Police 
may take a different view. That, 
however, is hearsay ; I did not try it. 

We saw Hitler’s Bunker—massive 
slabs of concrete, demolished in the 
Chancellery—and drove on to what 
a German described as a Russian 
Garden of Remembrance. This 
commemorates every aspect of the 
war as seen through Russian eyes. 
You enter by a wide gateway, as 
though it might be into Regent’s 
Park, and find yourself on a wide 
paved walk. Perhaps a hundred 
yards along it on your left is a 
statue of Mother Russia, on a colossal 
scale. To your right is a wide stone- 
flagged approach leading up to what 
I can only describe as the modernist 
‘ portals ’ of the garden itself. These 
curve up into the air in a way that 
suggest the Gates of Heaven or Hell 
—I’m not sure which—but certainly 
not of this world. Beyond is a broad 
way containing three square lawns 
each with a great bronze wreath 
upon it. At the end of this vista— 
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perhaps 250 yards distant—is a 
grassy mound on which stands a 
shrine with a gigantic figure on top. 
The figure is of a Son of Russia 
with a sword in one hand and a 
little child in the other. A broken 
swastika lies underfoot. Inside the 
shrine, guarded by an impassive 
gendarme, is a book of remembrance. 

As you approach the shrine you 
may go either to the right or left of 
’ the three lawns on a wide stone- 
flagged path. To the side of this 
stand massive rectangular masonry 
blocks, each with a scene of war 
carved on the sides: the German 
invasion ; the call to arms of the 
Russian menfolk ; the resistance of 
the people; finally there is the 
Russian victory bought at fearful 
cost. On the end of each block is 
an extract from one of Stalin’s war 
speeches. These have been inscribed 
in German. One of them reminds 
the reader of Hitler’s broken promises 
to Russia. 

There was quite a crowd of 
sightseers, all speaking German, 
visiting this great memorial to Hitler’s 
onslaught upon Russia, the havoc it 
wrought, the heroism it provoked 
and the utter ruin of Germany 
in which it ended. I could not 
help wondering what these German 
visitors really thought about it. The 
scraps of conversation I overheard 
were non-committal. And what will 
happen to this Garden of Remem- 
brance if ever the Russians loosen 
their grip on Berlin ? 

To a western visitor it was Curious 
to see the absence of any trace of 
the Christian ethic: mo cross and 


no quotation from the Bible. Surely 
these men who gave their lives must 
now find rest in something better 
than a State paradise. And surely 
they must have prayed to some 
deity above the State in the hour 
of peril. What soldier doesn’t? 
“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends’; and surely no 
commissar will ever say it better. 

There is no doubt, however, about 
the grandeur of the conception and 
the excellence of the execution of 
this great memorial. And the scale 
is titanic. By contrast, the small 
pillar in West Berlin that com- 
memorates the long trail of the 7th 
Armoured Division from El Alamein 
to Berlin is insignificant, but typically 
British. 

We had a look at some of the 
modern buildings in the Western 
sectors: a church, a library, an 
opera-house and so on. I could 
write too much on these for any but 
a technical journal. Sufficient here 
to say that originality and the most 
modern ideas are not attractively 
blended. They are certainly in- 
teresting. 

Next morning we returned. Leav- 
ing our kind hosts at 9.30 A.M., we 
passed Check Point Baker and entered 
the wilderness. The sun came out 
as we left it and re-entered West 
Germany. The N.A.A.F.I. road- 
house provided a homely welcome ; 
and Private X. remarked, ‘‘ Glad to 
have seen it, sir; but it’s nice to be 
back.” 

I have met others who thought 
the same. 





DAVIE CAMPBELL 


THE story of Davie Campbell was frequently told by Admiral Sir Harry Neale during his 
retirement, and one of his young listeners, later Lady Alicia Blackwood, wrote it down 
and copied it fairly in a little leather-bound note-book. ‘‘ This story is in itself extremely 
interesting,” she wrote, “‘ but especially so to me from my intimate acquaintance with 
this same ever-kind Sir Harry Burrard Neale. He took quiet delight in having young 
people round him, and many happy hours I and others spent at Walhampton.” 

Sir Harry, a humane officer in a rough age, had a distinguished career, and was 
honoured by the friendship of George III. He was appointed captain of the San Fiorenzo 
of 42 guns in 1795, and was therefore best able to describe the ending of this strange story. 


A NUMBER of years ago, there lived in 
a small village of Duddingston, near 
Edinburgh, a family named Campbell, 
consisting of a man and his wife, who 
were considerably beyond middle life, 
and their only son, a boy fourteen 
years of age. 

The Campbells had retired on a 
trifle realised in trade, and their only 
care now centred in their child David. 
Davie, as they called him, was not an 
ill lad, but he was a little flighty and 
wilful, as most only sons are from 
over indulgence. In particular it was 
somewhat grievous that he manifested 
a poor taste for learning, and greatly 
preferred playing with mimic boats on 
Duddingston Loch to attending the 
parish school. 

The truth was Davie’s young 
imagination had been fired with the 
ambition of being a sailor, in con- 
sequence of listening to tales of sea- 
life related by old Sandy McTaggart, 
now a jobbing gardener in the village, 
but in former days a mariner in the 
British Fleet. Of course, like all boys 
who go crazy about a sea-life, Davie 
Campbell knew nothing of the hard- 


ships of the profession, and looked 
to the supposed pleasures of sailing 
about the ocean and seeing strange 
and distant parts of the globe. 
Accident effected what his parents 
never would have permitted. 

In company with old Sandy, he 
went on a little pleasure voyage on the 
Firth of Forth, and, on landing at 
night at Leith, they were seized by 
a press-gang and taken on board a 
war vessel lying in the roads. In the 
morning, when the age of Sandy was 
ascertained, he was dismissed, but 
Davie, it can scarcely be said against 
his will, was entered on the ship’s 
books. 

What a dreadful blow this was to 
the Campbells! Their only hope in 
life vanished. As soon as they came 
to their senses, they set off for Leith 
to make inquiries as to the ship and 
if possible to bring home their son. 
Their excursion was useless, the 
ship was gone and no one could 
tell whither. What a melancholy 
evening was that in the once happy 
cottage. 

The demon war had carried off its 
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victim. A long succession of melan- 
choly days followed. Three years 
elapsed and yet not one word was 
received from the lost son. Had the 
unhappy pair possessed a reasonable 
knowledge of the world they might 
have found means to discover whether 
Davie was in the land of the living and 
in what vessel he was rated. But they 
were simple in manners and had 
little knowledge of business. 

Oppressed with their feelings of 
bereavement they seemed to have 
considered that no other means of 
discovering their lost son was open to 
them but that of personal inquiry. 
Confirmed in this idea, they actually 
at length set off on a pilgrimage in 
quest of their boy. 

We are writing of an incident which 
occurred when the process of travel- 
ling was considerably different from 
what it is at present. The notion of 
the Campbells was that they would 
somehow get intelligence of their son 
in London, and to the metropolis 
therefore they went their way, taking 
places in a waggon which was to per- 
form the journey in a little more than 
a fortnight. The way was long and 
dreary ; but love and hope imparted 
a ray of cheerfulness to the travellers 
and at last, with unabated determina- 
tion, they arrived in the vast metro- 
polis. Fortunately the waggoner was 
an honest man and before he left them 
he saw them comfortably housed in a 
respectable though humble inn in the 
city, where they might recover from 
their fatigue before they commenced 
their search on the morrow. 

Scarcely had the itinerant vendors 
of milk, watercress and other neces- 


saries and luxuries commenced their 
daily cries, than the old couple sallied 
forth, supporting each other’s steps, 
and, by making numerous inquiries, 
at last found their way down to the 
river-side. Here to their inexpres- 
sible disappointment they discovered 
only a crowd of small schooners, brigs 
and cutters ; for it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Billingsgate, and even 
they could discern that such were 
not the craft they could hope to 
find their son on board. They were 
told, however, that larger ships 
were moored lower down the river, 
so after returning to their inn to 
breakfast they once more set out in 
their search. 

This time they reached a part of the 
river below the Tower of London, 
where the docks are now to be found. 
Here they saw a number of large ships, 
but when they asked if any of them 
were King’s ships some people 
laughed at them. Others thought 
them silly and scarcely deigned an 
answer, nor for a long time could they 
obtain any information to guide their 
proceedings. 

At last a seaman, who was standing 
on the quay chewing his quid of 
tobacco, turned round as they were 
making inquiries of some other per- 
sons, and in good honest Scotch asked 
them what they wanted, telling them 
that the chances were that those they 
spoke to did not comprehend a word 
they said. The old people, highly 
delighted at finding a countryman, 
and one who appeared willing to assist 
them, were not long in explaining 
their wishes. 

“If your son has gone on board a 
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man-of-war you will not find him 
here,” replied the honest sailor, “‘ you 
must seek for him at Portsmouth or 
Plymouth; but to tell you the truth, I 
don’t see that you have much chance 
of finding him. A hundred to one 
that you may have to travel half-way 
round the world before you fall in 
with him. However, if you are deter- 
mined to look after him, go down to 
one of those ports and make inquiries 
on board all the ships there and 
perhaps you may find someone who 
knows him.” 

So good did this advice appear to 
Campbell and his wife that they deter- 
mined to follow it and, thanking the 
Scotch sailor for his kindness, they 
immediately returned to their inn. 

On making inquiries they found 
that the Portsmouth van which was to 
start the next morning was full, but 
there was one about to set off for 
Southampton—a town, they were 
told, on the sea close to Portsmouth. 
As their geographical knowledge was 
not very extensive, they fancied that 
they were as likely to find their son at 
the one place as at the other, and, 
being eager to proceed, began their 
journey that same evening. 

In those times coaches occupied the 
best part of twenty-four hours in per- 
forming the journey between London 
and Southampton, and light vans, as 
they were called, upward of two days, 
so that the patience of the old couple 
was tried considerably before they 
reached the latter town. Eagerly they 
hurried down to the water’s edge to 
look for a King’s ship ; but not one 
was to be seen in the harbour. 
Mournfully they stood gazing on the 


lovely expanse of the Southampton 
water ; for they were strangers in a 
strange land, and there was no one to 
help them. 

Those were stirring times; there 
were but few idlers on the quay to 
answer their questions ; so they once 
more turned their steps to the inn 
where the van had deposited them. 
Here they found the driver, who, 
having a friend just about to start 
with his waggon for Poole, recom- 
mended them to go by it, as he 
affirmed that they were more likely to 
find ships there than at any other 
port. 

“ But we are wishing to go to a 
place called Portsmouth or Plymouth, 
where the big ships come,” said old 
Campbell. “And Poole is on the 


way there,” answered the rascally 
waggoner, who, provided he got his 


fare, cared little for the inconvenience 
to which the old couple might be put. 
The result, at all events, was that to 
Poole they went. Poole is a town in 
Dorset, on the coast, close to Hamp- 
shire, and from it the high cliffs of the 
Isle of Wight at the entrance of the 
Solent are clearly seen. A river with 
low mud-banks flows past it, but is 
not navigable for vessels of any size : 
so that when the anxious parents 
hurried down to the quay, they were 
again doomed to suffer bitter pangs 
of disappointment. 

Thinking that the nearer they got 
to the sea, the nearer they would be 
to him whom they sought, they 
walked on to the very end of the 
wharf extending along the side of the 
river, their eyes wandering over the 
blue shining waters of the Channel, 
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now rippled only by a gentle summer 
breeze from the north. While stand- 
ing there, they were accosted by a 
fisherman whose boat was made fast 
to the quay. 

“What are you looking after, 
Master and Mistress?” he asked. 
** We want to find our son, sir, our 
only son, who is in some King’s ship, 
but although we have already wan- 
dered many a weary mile, we have not 
yet met anyone who can tell us where 
he is to be found,” answered the 
dame. 

“ Well, it is no easy job you will 
have, to find him among the hundreds 
of ships in the Navy,” said the fisher- 
man. “ But if you want to go on 
board a King’s ship, there is one now 
just coming out by the Needles Pas- 
sage, and mayhap you will find your 
son on board of her. Now, if you 
will give me ten shillings, I will 
run you alongside of her with this 
breeze in no time.” 

“* And is that truly a King’s ship?” 
exclaimed the old people together, 
looking towards the spot to which the 
fisherman pointed. ‘“ Heaven be 
praised if we should find our son on 
board of her.” “There is no doubt 
about her being a King’s ship, and a 
fine frigate to boot,” answered the 
fisherman, and in that he spoke the 
truth, though his only object in 
inducing them to embark was to get 
their money. 

Without for a moment considering 
the expense, and forgetting all their 
fears of the water, they eagerly took 
their seats in the boat, which was only 
just large enough to bear them safely ; 
and the fisherman, loosing his sails, 


ran down the river and shaped his 
course so as to cut off the frigate 
which was standing close-hauled 
along the coast. 

The frigate seen by our old friends 
was the San Fiorenzo, commanded by 
Sir Harry Burrard Neale, and was on 
her way from Portsmouth to Wey- 
mouth to receive on board His 
Majesty King George III., of whom 
Sir Harry was most deservedly an 
especial favourite. The King was at 
that time residing at Weymouth, to 
enjoy the benefits of the sea air, and 
constantly made short excursions on 
the water on board the San Fiorenzo. 

As Sir Harry was pacing the 
quarter-deck conversing with some of 
his officers, he observed, some time 
after they had cleared the Needles, a 
small boat standing out to sea. 

“* Where can that fellow be running 
to?” he asked of his first lieutenant. 
“Is he making signals to us? Take 
your glass and see.” “ Yes, sir, there 
are two people in her waving to us,” 
answered the officer after glancing 
through his telescope. “ It will not 
delay us long,” observed Sir Harry 
partly to himself. ‘So heave the 
ship to, Mr ——, and we will see 
what they want.” 

The main topsail was accordingly 
thrown aback and in two minutes 
more the boat with the old Campbells 
was alongside. A midshipman hailed 
and asked them what they wanted. 

Speaking both together they en- 
deavoured to explain themselves. 
“* What is it that the people in the 
boat want?” asked Sir Harry. 
“They are a man and woman, and 
as far as I can make out, sir, they are 
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asking for their son,” replied the mid- 
shipman. “ Let them come on board 
and we will hear what they have to 
say,” said the kind-hearted Captain, 
and, with some little difficulty, old 
Campbell and his wife were at length 
got on deck and conducted aft to 
Sir Harry. 

“ For whom are you inquiring, my 
good people?” asked the Captain. 
“Our bairn, sir; our bairn,” an- 
swered the mother. “ For many a 
weary day have we been looking for 
him and never have our eyes rested on 
his face since the fatal morning when 
he was carried off from Leith.” 
“‘ What is his name ?” inquired Sir 
Harry. “ David, sir; David Camp- 
bell. He was called so after his 
father,” answered the old dame. 

“We have a man of that name on 
board,” observed the first lieutenant. 
** Let him be called on deck,” said 
Sir Harry, “ and we will see if these 
good people acknowledge him as their 
son.” 


His name was passed along the 
deck below, and in a minute a fine 
active youth was seen springing up 
the main-hatchway. A mother’s eye 
was not deceived. It was her own 
Davie. “‘ It is—it is my ain bairn,” 
she cried, rushing forward to meet 
him; and regardless of the by- 
standers, before the youth had recog- 
nised her, to his utter astonishment 
she clasped him in her arms and 
covered his cheek with kisses. 

Little more need be said. The 
Poole fisherman was dismissed, and 
old Campbell and his wife were 
allowed to remain with their son tll 
the ship sailed again from Weymouth. 
Satisfied that he was well and happy, 
they returned with contented hearts 
to their cottage at Duddingston, 
where young David some time after 
paid them a visit, and employed his 
time so well before he went to sea in 
learning to write, that they never 
again had to remain long in suspense 
as to his welfare. 
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WATCH AND WARD 


BY JAMES LUNT 


ONE of the Arab Legion’s most 
marked attributes is the rapidity with 
which it can bring its units to an 
instant ‘state of readiness.’ Perhaps 
this is a case of practice making 
perfect, since crises always seemed to 
start on Thursday night when every- 
one had gone home for the week-end 
(Friday being the Muslim Sabbath), 
and when we British officers were 
preparing for a day after chikhor the 
next day. One grew to dread the 
telephone which rang just as one was 
going to bed, and the voice which said, 
“Come to Divisional Headquarters 
within the next half-hour and have 
your regiment ready to move by 4 
A.M.” Wondering why one had ever 
forsaken the placid routine of a staff 
officer for such hideous inconveni- 
ences, one would crank away at the 
telephone until the Adjutant’s sleep- 
laden voice answered. The Army 
game of ‘ passing it on’ would then 
follow. “ Jihad Effendi,” one would 
say, “‘ get the regiment ready to move 
and tell all Squadron-Leaders to meet 
me in my Office at one o’clock. We 
must be ready by four o’clock and 
make sure that first-line ammunition 
is taken.” Whether it was that the 
Adjutant was doped with sleep, or 
because my Arabic was never at its 
best at midnight and over the tele- 
phone, the message was never under- 
stood until I had yelled myself hoarse, 
cursed the operator for cutting me off, 
and ended by threatening to put 
everybody under arrest. Then, in an 


even fouler temper than before, I 
departed to Divisional Headquarters 
to learn the worst. 

On the occasion I am about to 
recount we were to move to the north- 
eastern portion of the Jordan frontier 
where tension had arisen with Saudi- 
Arabia. The situation was obscure, 
as it almost always is in Arabia, and 
information was scanty, but the cause 
of the trouble appeared to be as 
follows. The frontier between 
Jordan and Saudi-Arabia had been 
fixed in the days before anyone had 
discovered the oil which is now 
poisoning the body politic in Saudi- 
Arabia. Whether the Saudis had 
played much part in its delimitation 
is something I have never discovered, 
but if they did it has now been con- 
veniently forgotten. Since they be- 
lieve that every square inch of desert 
may contain oil (of which they have 
already more than their fair share), 
they are anxious to own as much 
desert as they can. They therefore 
stated that their frontier with Jordan 
had been fixed unilaterally and that 
they did not acknowledge it, in token 
of which they established a police- 
post some five miles inside Jordan. 
They then announced that the correct 
frontier was the old track which runs 
from Azraq in Jordan to Baghdad, 
thereby claiming several hundreds of 
square miles of desert which had been 
administered by Jordan ever since 
Glubb Pasha pacified the desert 
between 1930 and 1933. Most of 
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this area was used by Jordanian tribes 
to pasture their flocks and herds, and 
the Saudis were having a high old 
time rounding up the beasts and 
impounding them on the grounds 
that their owners had failed to pay 
Saudi taxes. These patrols seldom 
failed to appropriate a few extra 
camels for their own gain, and the 
owners were left with no redress. 
The country was wild and hilly, 
Amman was 200 miles away, and the 
only troops in the area were a few 
camel-police of the Desert Patrol 
of the Arab Legion. Things had 
reached such a pass that the Bedouin 
were losing confidence in their Gov- 
ernment, a confidence which Glubb 
Pasha had been at such pains to foster, 
and there was always the danger that 
they might take the law into their own 
hands. Jordan might then find her- 
self in a difficult situation with her 
Arab neighbour. Our task was to 
move into the disputed area and by 
a show of force encourage our own 
people, and at the same time demon- 
strate our determination to defend 
our own territory. 

The Regiment would have to move 
150 miles to reach its destination, and 
part of the move was made by night 
along the metalled road which crosses 
the desert to Baghdad. This must be 
about the most uninteresting road in 
the world, and driving along it is 
almost the best answer to insomnia 
that I know. Therein lies the danger. 
One bustles along in a jeep at a steady 
65 m.p.h., eyes glazed with sleep and 
mind lulled by the drone of the engine 
and the hum of the tyres, until sud- 
denly a grey form looms ahead. 
Frantic clutchings at the wheel follow, 


and the camel which is sauntering 
across the road is missed by a hair’s- 
breadth. But if one is asleep, a camel 
is a nasty obstacle with which to 
collide. We were fortunate that 
night ; two dead sheep and a badly 
hurt goat made up the total bag for 
the column of over 200 vehicles. 

We left the asphalt for a desert 
track at the spot where the ARAMCO 
oil pipe-line crosses the Baghdad road 
after a journey of 620 miles from the 
oil-fields. There were still seventy 
miles to cover before we reached the 
frontier. Our route lay parallel to the 
pipe-line through the Lava Belt. This 
hilly country runs down from the 
Syrian frontier, and provides the 
most appalling going for vehicles. 
The ground is strewn with boulders 
of volcanic rock of every shape and 
size, and the hills are cut by deep 
valleys. There are few tracks, and 
those that do exist are merciless on 
springs and shock-absorbers. The 
landscape is wild and sinister, bitterly 


_ cold in winter and like an inferno in 


summer. The Bedouin avoid the 
* Harra,’ as they term all lava areas, 
and leave it to the wild and impov- 
erished ‘People of the Mountain’ 
who graze their herds among the 
rocks. These they share with the 
gazelle that seek sanctuary there from 
men who would hunt them across 
the plains in fast cars. Horned vipers 
and other revolting snakes find a 
peculiarly appropriate home in such 
an abomination of desolation. 

The Oil Company had made a 
track along the pipe-line and we 
bumped along this until we were 
halted by a cavalcade of east-bound 
cars which had stopped and blocked 
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the way. We could see the drivers 
squatting round a fire and making 
tea, oblivious as only an Arab can be 
of the fact that they were holding us 
up. Since they must seldom have 
encountered other vehicles on this 
out-of-the-way route, perhaps they 
should not be blamed for that. I 
scrambled out of my jeep into the 
bitterly cold desert air. It was 
January and the crests of the Jebel 
Druse, less than forty miles away, 
were covered with snow. The wind 
penetrated my sheepskin furzwar as if 
it were paper. “ Salaam Aleikum,” 
I began, “ why do you stop here and 
block the road? Can you not see 
that the Jeish (Army) is behind me 
and wanting to pass?” My wrath 
was soon placated, however, when 
they offered me a glass of hot Arab 
tea, milkless and of the consistency 
of syrup, which is the best restorative 
for jaded spirits that I know. Haste 
being a sign of ill-breeding in Arabia, 
I could but sip the tea and make 
polite conversation with as handsome 
a band of plug-uglies as ever I have 
seen. They looked like the sweepings 
of Beirut’s slums, and were being 
paid handsomely for driving cars 
through this howling wilderness into 
Saudi-Arabia. ‘“‘ What kind of cars 
are these ? ” I asked, since in the dark 
and covered in dust a Rolls may look 
like a T-model Ford. “ These are 
all Cadillacs,” they answered. There 
were indeed twenty brand-new Cadil- 
lacs, part of a consignment ordered by 
some oil-rich sheikh, with about 500 
miles of bone-shaking track between 
them and their destination. They 
represented at least £40,000 in value, 
and the moralist may well consider 


that to place the spending of so much 
money in the hands of some illiterate 
Bedouin, whose fortune it is ‘ to have 
oil on his place,’ is as ill-advised as to 
give a child a loaded revolver for a 
plaything. But that is how it is in 
Saudi-Arabia today. 

It was some time before the party 
broke up, and it took even longer to 
wake up my tired drivers, all of 
whom had fallen asleep. Eventually 
we were on the move again, and as I 
crested one rise and looked back on 
the long column as it stretched across 
the lava-covered hills in the crystal 
light of a desert dawn, I was thankful 
that we had got thus far without 
incident. The Bedouin soldier, and 
most of mine were such, is a sterling 
fellow, but not even his warmest 
admirer places much faith in him as 
a chauffeur. 

We had been journeying for more 
than nine hours before we finally 
sighted the little mud fort of Q’a el 
Wesad. It stands on the frontier, 
and a Desert Patrol detachment lives 
there in some loneliness. I left the 
regiment to leaguer by squadrons off 
the track and ‘ brew up,’ and drove 
on myself to contact the Desert Patrol 
and learn the form. My arrival was 
neatly timed; for it coincided with 
that of a furiously indignant Bedouin 
who had just been robbed of thirty 
camels by the Saudis. We sat 
solemnly round the coffee-hearth 
while the injured man, with many an 
invocation to the Almighty to bear 
witness to the wrongs he had suffered, 
described the incident. He came from 
a section of the Sardiyah tribe who 
were camped several miles to the 
north-east. There could be no doubt 
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about their Jordanian citizenship, 
since their tents were normally 
pitched in the Mafraq area, eighty 
miles to the west. Nevertheless their 
herds had been surrounded at dawn 
by Saudi camelmen, and thirty camels 
had been seized as a fine for failing to 
pay taxes to their Saudi ‘ masters.’ 
Their herds only amounted to about 
200 animals in all, so the loss of thirty 
was a catastrophe. There was much’ 
sucking of teeth and gusty sighing 
by the listeners as they heard this 
tale of woe. Nor did it lose in the 
telling. I thought the injured man 
would damage himself in his par- 
oxysm of rage and grief, and he tore 
so fiercely at his beard that I feared 
he would uproot it. 

Headquarters had appointed one 
Hamad Salim, an officer of the 
Desert Patrol, to be my guide, coun- 
sellor and friend during the tricky 
operations which might follow. A 
stout, smiling Bedouin from the Beni 
Sakr, it was his responsibility to keep 
King Hussein’s peace throughout the 
desert of North-East Jordan. I never 
once saw him perturbed, and it 
seemed that during our entire time 
together he never bothered to sleep. 
He was always available at any hour 
of the day or night. I owe him a 
debt of gratitude ; for I learnt more 
from him about how to handle 
Bedouin than I had previously learnt 
in my whole time in the Legion. 
The first thing he did was to take me 
onto the roof of the fort, from where 
we could see the Saudi post quite 
clearly through field-glasses. It had 
been sited with some tactical skill on 
top of a ridge, covering the ARAMCO 
track into Saudi-Arabia, and the old 
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Baghdad track which ran to the north- 
east. Between ourselves and the 
Saudis was a great expanse of water— 
the mud-flat of El Wesad which had 
been filled by the winter rains until 
it stretched for eight miles from east 
to west, and was over three miles 
wide. In the dry season the Baghdad 
track crosses the mud-flat, but during 
the winter it skirts the eastern shore 
and crosses the ridge where the Saudis 
had now planted their post. Since 
the lava prevented us from working 
round the western edge of the lake, 
our way to the north-east was barred, 
but my orders specifically stated that 
I was to establish a squadron beyond 
the Saudi post and so prevent them 
from terrorising the tribes grazing 
their herds in that region. Hamad 
had reconnoitred a route which 
crossed the ridge about 700 yards 
west of the Saudis, but at one point 
it passed within easy rifle-shot of 
their post, and it was extremely boggy 
along the lake-shore. 

I was anxious not to appear pro- 
vocative, and I felt that to try and 
by-pass the Saudi post with a com- 
plete armoured-car squadron in broad 
daylight might well result in someone 
firing a shot. On the other hand, the 
route looked impracticable by night, 
and the danger of an incident might 
be even greater. I asked Hamad 
about the Saudi post commander. 
“ Wallahi, he is truly a fool,” he 
replied. “He can neither read nor 
write. The Saudis have no army 
like ours, and their soldiers are just 
ordinary Bedouin who have been 
given rifles and machine-guns, and 
who consider themselves to be great 
sheikhs as a result. Their comman- 
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der is an abd (negro slave) and was 
formerly the town executioner in 
Bureida. One day he botched an 
execution and they sent him in 
disgrace to this God-forsaken spot. 
He calls himself an Amir (Prince) 
and hardly deigns to notice me. And 
yet, by God, he has only one eye like 
any other poor Bedouin.” This was 
a reference to a common occurrence 
among the more ignorant Bedouin 
who squat round fires laid in the 
flint-strewn ground, and often lose an 
eye when a flint explodes. 

I inquired if Hamad had visited 
the Saudis recently, and he said he 
had not, but that he intended to do 
so that morning. He refused, how- 
ever, to take me with him. “I take 
refuge in God, Ya Sidi,” he said, 
“ but you must remain here. Those 


fellows are only rude Bedouin and 
would think nothing of shooting you 
as a Nasrani. I will take your Second- 
in-Command with me instead.” I 
was not sure how much of this was 
concern for my safety, and how much 
was due to political reasons, so I did 


not argue. Instead I ensconced 
myself on the roof and watched 
Hamad drive off with my Arab 
Second-in-Command to beard the 
lofty Amir. 

Their post consisted of a large 
marquee and several goats’-hair 
tents. I could see men lounging 
about in ordinary Bedouin garb, 
uniform seemingly being a matter of 
individual whim in the Saudi armed 
forces. The green flag of Saudi- 
Arabia flew from a pole in the midst 
of the camp. I watched Hamad drive 
up the ridge in his jeep, and saw him 
stop about 400 yards from the crest. 

I 


The two men got out and started to 
walk up the track. Suddenly I saw 
them throw themselves to the ground, 
and a bunch of Arabs materialised 
from the rocks and surrounded them. 
They had been neatly ambushed, and 
I watched them being led off under 
guard to the tents, the escorts 
threatening them with their rifles. I 
had visions of having to launch an 
attack to rescue them, and wondered 
how soon it would be after that before 
I received a one-way ticket from 
Amman to London. 

I was relieved by Hamad’s re- 
appearance twenty minutes later. On 
his return he told me that their 
reception had been very rough indeed 
and that they were lucky not to have 
been shot. The Amir had later 
unbent sufficiently to grant him an 
interview, but they had been offered 
neither coffee nor tea, which was 
significant. Matters are serious when 
the customary courtesies are omitted. 
Hamad said the Saudis had received 
no orders to withdraw, but they were 
greatly impressed by the advent of 
our armoured cars and would ob- 
viously welcome an opportunity to 
withdraw could they but do so with- 
out loss of face. They had raised no 
objection when told we proposed 
sending a squadron to the other side 
of the mud- flat, but were unco- 
operative in every other respect. 
Having signalled Amman to this 
effect, I went off to my caravan for a 
much-needed wash and breakfast. 
After that the fun of moving the 
squadron round the Saudis would 
follow. 

The column included twelve ar- 
moured cars with a tendency to be 
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temperamental. I decided to send an 
armoured-car troop in front, follow 
them closely in my jeep, and let the 
rest of the squadron and its supply 
vehicles bring up the rear. The 
Saudis might well open fire on us, and 
I wanted to be able to reply with a 
burst or two from our Brownings. 
That would probably cool their 
ardour and increase their desire to 
go home. Our route lay through 
hummocks of soft sand, and we 
crossed and recrossed narrow wadis 
which drained down into the mud- 
flat. Most of these were boggy and 
we ground along in low gear. We 
had arrived immediately opposite the 
Saudi post, and I could see that they 
were manning their defences, when 
smoke appeared from the armoured 
car just ahead of me. This was 


followed by a great tongue of flame 


from the engine, but neither the car 
commander nor his wireless-operator 
appeared to have noticed anything 
untoward. True to military custom, 
they were standing in the turret with 
their eyes glued to the front, and since 
the engines in our armoured cars 
were at the rear, they would be 
roasted alive before they did anything 
about it. We hooted, we shouted, we 
gesticulated, and eventually one of 
them looked round and saw what was 
happening. They moved quickly 
enough then! They left the car while 
it was still moving, and the driver was 
not much slower. Then it dawned 
on them that the car was full of 
ammunition, and the awful thought 
also struck them (being Arabs) that 
they had signed for all sorts of kit 
which they would have to pay for if 
it was burnt. They were back on the 


car almost as quickly as they had 
left it, and regardless of the flames, 
which were now leaping high into the 
air, they started to strip the vehicle of . 
everything movable. 

The Squadron Commander now 
arrived, closely followed by most of 
his men. His impassioned exhorta- 
tions were followed by men swarm- 
ing all over the car like ants, yelling, 
arguing, hitting each other with fire- 
extinguishers, and generally getting 
in each other’s way. Men rushed 
backwards and forwards to the water’s 
edge and returned with their headker- 
chiefs full of wet mud which they 
proceeded to stuff into the burning 
petrol-tank. The S.Q.M.S. arrived 
and started methodically to check the 
rescued kit while the car blazed beside 
him; an argument began between 
himself and the car commander con- 
cerning a missing pick-helve. Then 
the driver suddenly remembered that 
his greatcoat was still in the driver’s 
compartment. He burst through the 
cordon and had a furious dispute with 
the S.S.M. who was trying to instil 
a little method into the fire-fighting. 
The driver elbowed him aside and 
climbed back into the car. On emerg- 
ing in triumph with his coat, singed 
but otherwise undamaged, he was set 
upon by the S.S.M. with a stick, and 
from then on neither played any part 
in fighting the fire, being far too intent 
on prosecuting their private feud. I 
cannot imagine what the Saudis must 
have thought of it all, but we event- 
ually succeeded in putting out the 
fire by filling the petrol-tank with 
mud. It says much for my mechanics 
that they had the car running again 
next day. 
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Since the Saudis showed no signs 
of withdrawing, and since my instruc- 
tions precluded any idea of evicting 
them by force, there was little else we 
could do but show the flag and try 
to restore morale among our tribes. 
The Regiment was therefore spread 
out over a wide front, each squadron 
being given an area about the size of 
Essex, and with orders to patrol to 
within five miles of the international 
boundary. We visited every Bedouin 
encampment in our area and un- 
doubtedly raised a morale which had 
been rapidly falling. 

Mine was the good fortune to be 
able to cover an enormous area by 
jeep and camel, Hamad invariably 
being my guide. I was thereby 


enabled to learn at first-hand the 
patriarchal way in which the Jor- 


danian Bedouin are governed, and to 
remark how well they reacted to the 
personal touch. This form of Gov- 
ernment, so brilliantly exemplified by 
Glubb between 1930 and 1939, 
depends entirely on personality, and 
Hamad’s was admirably suited to the 
people with whom he had to deal. 
However busy we were, and however 
far we had to travel, time must always 
be found to stop by a Bedouin tent 
and drink a cup of coffee or tea with 
its ragged inmates. I shall never 
forget one lovely winter’s morning 
when we dismounted from our camels 
in a narrow valley only two kilometres 
from the frontier. Hamad had not 
been keen on approaching so close, 
in view of my valuable person, but 
events had forced his hand. The 
Saudis had confiscated ten camels 
there the day before, and we were 
seeking information about the theft. 


Having hobbled our camels and left 
them to graze, we climbed up onto 
the lava slopes and came immedi- 
ately upon some camels. The herds- 
man was sitting under a rock, 
scraping away on a Bedouin violin. 

He was the wildest-looking Arab 
I have ever seen. He wore no head- 
kerchief, but only a head-rope of 
goat’s hair. His long hair hung in 
four plaits on either side of a pecu- 
liarly sinister face, and he was the 
possessor of a very wispy beard. 
His smock was open to the waist, 
where it was caught in by a cartridge- 
belt. Over his shoulders was a cloak 
made from gunny-bags, and his feet 
were bare. His eyes, under a receding 
forehead, were tinted with kohl, and 
he carried an old mauser. A shiftier- 
looking fellow it would have been 
hard to imagine. 

After the usual greetings, Hamad 
began to question him. The man 
was evasive. No, he knew nothing of 
the theft. His sheikh was not in the 
area and he did not know where he 
could be found. He had only just 
arrived there himself. He had diffi- 
culty in remembering his name, and 
had no complaints against the Saudis. 
And so on. Suddenly, Hamad, who 
had been idly scratching the ground 
with his camel-stick, looked up and 
said, “ You are from the Sherarat, are 
you not?” The Bedouin started 
and involuntarily replied, “ Eh, 
Billah, I am a Sherari. How do you 
know that?” Hamad then began to 
reel off a string of names of Sherarat 
tribesmen. The man shifted un- 
easily. “How do you know all 
these?” he said. “Who are you?” 
“IT am Hamad of the Desert Patrol,” 
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replied my friend. The man’s face 
lit up immediately. “Are you 
Hamad?” he said  delightedly. 
“Then God be praised! It is a 
blessed hour which brings the Legion 
to my poor house. Come, the house 
is nearby. Tarry a while and I 
will kill you a goat. And Glubb 
Pasha, how is he? Please God, he 
is well?” 

The transformation was complete. 
He had not recognised our uniform, 
and the fact that I was an Englishman 
meant nothing to him. But the name 
Hamad meant peace along that 
frontier—the peace that Glubb and 
his Desert Patrol had brought the 
warring tribes twenty years ago. 
Later, during the long wait while the 
goat was killed, and the rice was 
boiled and the meat seethed, we learnt 
all that we wanted to know of the 
frontier in that area. As we rode 
home in the gathering dusk, camels 
shuffling silently in the sand of the 
wadi-bed, Hamad suddenly reined in 
his camel and, leaning over, clutched 
my arm. It was a pleasant spot, 
green with winter grass and com- 
pletely quiet. “Here,” he said, 
“they killed my father when I was 
a boy. The tent was pitched on 
yonder bank and I was watching the 
flock on the hill above when some 
Ruwalla passed this way on ghazzu 
(raid). They shot my father outside 
his tent, and came up and stole our 
herds. My mother and her children 
they left unharmed as was the Bed- 
ouin law. But my father we buried 
under those rocks,” and he pointed 
across the wadi. I asked him if he 
had carried on a blood-feud against 
his father’s murderers. “I was but 


five years old then, and by the time 
I could handle a rifle Glubb Pasha 
had come to Jordan and the desert 
was at peace. May God bless him, 
for today there is peace where once 
no man was safe.” 


King Feisal I of Iraq experienced 
many triumphs and tragedies in his 
life, and once he was asked what he 
considered to be the supreme moment 
of that life. His inquirer might well 
have expected him to reply, “ The 
day I rode into Damascus with 
Lawrence at my side and knew that 
the Turks had been driven out of 
Arabia.” But he did not say that. 
Instead he replied, “ When I am 
riding a camel under the moon in the 
silence of the desert, with a friend at 
my side.” We covered many miles 
on camel-patrol and it never lost its 
enchantment. Ouy from a camel 
did one see the fox, hyena, and cony, 
or come silently over a rise and see 
the bustards run unconcernedly in 
great coveys ahead of one. Only on 
a camel could one ride round the 
mud-flats and watch the great flocks 
of wild-duck feed unconcernedly at 
the water’s edge. But if one ap- 
proached on foot, however warily, 
the duck were off to other mud-flats 
farther in the heart of the desert. 

And when we drove out into the 
desert beyond the Saudi post, and 
visited the black tents which dotted 
the desert right up to the Iraq frontier, 
eighty miles away to the north-east, 
we were never allowed to depart 
without a cup of coffee or a meal. 
The poverty was grinding: the hos- 
pitality was princely. The most 
ragged herdsman, falcon at wrist and 
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saluki at heel, greeted one as an equal. 
There was no servility, but respect 
was never withheld. All over that 
great expanse of d.sert some of the 
leading tribes in Arabia were grazing 
their camels—the Ruwalla, the Wald 
Ali, the Beni Sakr, and others. Not 
so very long ago all this area had been 
a Tom Tiddler’s Ground for raiding 
bands. The high-handed action of 
the Saudis had awoken uneasy mem- 
ories of the days when a man had to 
pitch his tent in a hollow and show no 
lights by night. The tribesmen had 
even begun to picket their grazing- 
grounds again as in the bad old days. 
But the Legion’s arrival in the area 
changed all this. Confidence was 


restored and herdsmen no longer took 
cover when we drove up, lest we be 
Saudi tax-gatherers. 


Instead they 
greeted us with the loud-voiced wel- 
come of men who live in open spaces. 
Always there would be a goatskin of 
camel’s milk, newly drawn after the 
calf had been allowed to suck a little 
—since the camel will only milk 
after its calf has started the flow. 

A note in my diary reads, 
“Driving 160 kilometres in this 
country is not to be measured in dis- 
tance but in time, in view of the 
difficult going. Today it took us 
from 7 A.M. until 8 P.M.” While we 
performed our task of restoring con- 
fidence, the diplomats in Amman 
were resolving the problem of the 
frontier. One night at midnight 
Hamad came to my caravan and 
said, “Come! The Saudis are 
going.” From the roof of the police- 
post we watched three pairs of lights 
appear from the east along the 
ARAMCO track. They stopped at 


the Saudi encampment. An hour 
later they departed whence they had 
come, and next morning all there was 
to show that there had ever been a 
Saudi post in Jordan was the junk and 
litter that man always leaves behind 
him to mark his path. 

Our job was done. There was just 
time to plan one day’s shooting 
among the myriad of sand-grouse 
that came in every dawn to drink 
from the lake, and then we were off 
back to civilisation. We had not 
fired a shot in anger and had never 
been in danger. But I think we had 
achieved what we had been sent to 
do. We had shown the tribesmen 
that their welfare was as important 
in the eyes of their Government as 
was that of any Arab in the settled 
areas. And in doing this we had 
followed in the tradition of Peake and 
Glubb which is, when all is said and 
done, the tradition of the Arab Legion 
whose uniform we wore. Soldiering 
so often consists of long periods of 
boredom, heightened by moments of 
intense activity or emotion. Yet no 
moment of our sojourn had been 
boring, and I have rarely left a place 
with more regret than the great lake 
at El Wesad with the wild duck 
wheeling in great arcs against the 
setting sun. I knew then why men 
like Glubb and Bagnold, Shakespear 
and Leachman, having once heard its 
call, gave the desert the best years of 
their lives. Others of us, too, might 
well have followed their example, 
had conditions not been changing 
quite so rapidly. But change is in the 
air today, all over Arabia, and much 
of the change is not always for the 
better. 
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IDYLLS OF A QUEEN 


BY R. W. I. BAND 


I WONDER if you have ever met 
Pamela Brent. She is known to the 
world as Mrs George Brent, to her 
friends as Pam, and to a highly select 
few as Queen Pam. It is most un- 
likely that you have come across her, 
or even heard of her, because her 
circle of acquaintances is not very 
large and the world is by no means 
as small as it is often erroneously 
described. 

The words ‘have ever met’ are 
used advisedly instead of ‘ know.’ It 
is a sound rule to make one word do 
the work of three wherever possible, 
but here ‘know’ would be utterly 
inappropriate. For no one really 
knows Pam: it is a moot point 
whether she even knows herself. If 
anyone were to seek to aspire to that 
position of superiority, I would most 
certainly wish him luck, but would 
also tell him that I had been married 
to her for nearly twenty years, during 
most of which time we had been 
living cheek by jowl, and that I still 
did not know her. Pam and I have 
been in all sorts of places together— 
East of Suez, West of the Statue of 
Liberty, North of the Border, and 
even ‘down under.’ I have seen her 
in all sorts of conditions—in riches 
and in poverty, in sickness and in 
health. I have followed, with a touch 
of envy, her triumphant progress 


from maiden to matron and mistress 
(I mean mistress of the house) and, 
finally, from mistress to mother. 
Throughout these vicissitudes there 
has ever been a streak of the martinet 
perceptible in her disposition; but 
this is not her dominant trait. It was 
not for this that she came to be known 
to at least one person as Queen Pam. 

In a very real sense Pam has always 
been the same, which is tantamount 
to saying that she has always been 
different. Even now, after a genera- 
tion in her company, I cannot claim 
either to know or to understand her 
the least little bit. Time and again, 
when I am foolishly tempted to think 
that I am at long last making progress, 
there comes a mortifying experience 
and I am pulled up hard with a jerk. 
It is then that I realise how abysmally 
deficient my knowledge is, and that I 
am as ignorant of her as ever. Her 
reaction to a particular happening, 
especially if it has to do with me, 
although admittedly sensible, and at 
times brilliant, is inclined to be pre- 
cisely the opposite of what I had 
anticipated. It is a somewhat invidi- 
ous position for a man to be in. On 
occasion I feel it acutely. Part of the 
time I am lost in admiration ; part 
of the time I am just lost, like a poor 
fish, hopelessly, so hopelessly, at sea. 

I bear a king’s name. You should 
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have found it out already, and I do 
not mind telling you again that it is 
George. But there is nothing regal 
about me. It is Pam who is the 
monarch. Perhaps you remember the 
painting of King Cophetua and the 
beggarmaid ? Perhaps you have read 
the poem on the subject by Tenny- 
son? When Pam is looking every 
inch an empress (and that goes for 
most of the time), I am strongly 
reminded of that picture. The only 
difference is that it is Pam who is on 
the throne. 

The word ‘ Idyll’ is used here, if 
not by Tennyson in his ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ in its original sense of a 
little picture of life. As such it was 
applied by Theocritus to his poems. 
The word has changed its meaning 
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through the centuries and has come 
to connote (I quote from the by no 
means well-known ‘ Modern World 
Encyclopedia ’) ‘ a literary or artistic 
representation of Arcadian simplicity 
or charming guilelessness, which has 
little relation to the realities of life’ 
and, I might add, still less to Pam. 
It has never been quite clear to his 
readers what Tennyson meant when 
he called his near-epic ‘ Idylls of the 
King,’ but the interpretation ‘ epi- 
sodes’ is probably as good as any. 
It would fit here too, so long as you 
do not forget that the forthcoming 
episodes are little pictures of life. 
They are spread over nigh a quarter of 
a century but, out of a hundred pos- 
sibles, only a few have been selected 
at random. 


VERY LONG DISTANCE 


(When Pamela was very young) 


The telephone rings. It is not 
unexpected, so it is only a second 
before the receiver is lifted. 

“ Brent speaking.” 

“Is that Mr G. V. Brent?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Stand by for 
please... .” 

“ Hallo, Pam. How are you ?” 

“ Fine, George. And you?” 

“Grand. It’s lovely to hear your 
voice.” 

* T can’t hear you.” 

“T said, it’s lovely to hear your 
voice.” 


your call, 


“Oh, that’s much better. 
hear you now. Any news?” 

“Lots. I won the Medal last 
Saturday.” 

“ What medal ? ” 

“‘ Golf, of course. The game you 
don’t play. They’ve taken two off my 
handicap.” 

“ Fancy that. Well, I’ve got news 
for you too. I went and weighed 
myself the other day—you know, the 
thing you won’t do. Believe it or not, 
I’ve taken off three pounds. Aren’t 
you impressed ?” 

“Indubitably. Pam, I’m dining 


I can 
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with our 
week.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing. George, I’m 
lunching at Claridges with royalty.” 

“* What sort of royalty ? ” 

“'He’s from somewhere in the 
Near or Middle East. Very, very 
handsome. Like Rudolph Valentino. 
I’m not quite sure how you pronounce 
his name, though.” 

“ Spell it then.” 

“Oh, you brute. You know I can’t 
spell. In any case I am not abso- 
lutely certain yet that he is a real king. 
He may be just a sheikh, or an oil 
king, or something like that.” 

“ Let’s hope for the best. 
my mother-in law ? ” 

“Much better. In fact, she’s 
quite her old self again. I’ll be able 
to leave her now with an easy mind.” 

“ She'll be up to some mischief 
next.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, 
George. She’s being so good—better 
than me, as a matter of fact. She says 
I oughtn’t to go to Claridges. She 
hasn’t seen him, of course, and I 


Consul - General next 


How’s 


haven’t told her yet how young and 
immature he is—just a boy.” 

“ Tell her J don’t mind so long as 
she doesn’t insist on choosing that 
new hat you will be buying for the 
occasion. But you really must find 
out his name. Get him to write it out 
for you or give you his card. I 
suppose he can write ?” 

“ Of course he can, silly. 
he’s at Cambridge.” 

“ That sounds like a non sequitur 
to me. Now, if it had been the 
other place... .” 

“I promise to write and tell you 
all about it.” 

“ And then I'll write and tell you 
what J think about it all.” 

“ Are you being good ?” 

“ Painfully. And why aren’t you 
being good ?” 

“Well, you see... . It won’t be 
long now. Just one more month and 
Pll be on my way. (The exchange 
interrupts.) Oh, confound it, we’ve 
got to stop. Good-bye, George.” 

“Cheerio, Pam. I wish I had 
booked another three minutes.” 


Why, 


BLIND SPOT 


(Several years later, when Pamela was at least twenty-one) 


It was a very good lunch party, 
although at first Pam and I hardly 
knew a soul. Our host was a leading 
King’s Counsel, with a pungent wit, 
while his wife, whom we were meeting 
for the first time, proved to be an 
excellent hostess. She put Pam and 


me quickly at our ease; for she was 
the kind of woman who encourages 
you to talk about yourself, your work, 
your hobbies or anything else you 
wish. 

There were ten of us round the 
table and the conversation was general. 
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It started off on a highly intellectual 
plane but, later in the meal, descended 
to a much lower level. Pam had a 
playwright on her left. During the 
fish course, he related a screamingly 
funny story illustrating how subser- 
vient American husbands are to their 
wives. I looked round with mild 
apprehension but could not see any 
couple present who looked as if they 
came from the U.S.A. 

Then our host chipped in with a 
refreshingly new Scots story on a 
well-worn theme—the stinginess of 
the Aberdonian. This reminded me 
of one of my favourites and I capped 
it by embarking upon an inordinately 
long story directed against the usuri- 
ousness of the Semitic race. I like 
telling stories and, what with the 


pleasant company and the Cham- 
bertin, I was beautifully warmed up 
for this one. 

Pam, of course, had heard it before 


—more than once. When I was in 
the midst of a delightful bit of 
padding, and revelling in a real 
moment of inspiration, Pam, who had 
been fidgeting in her seat and vainly 
trying to catch my eye, started a fit of 
choking. I could see what she was 
after. She wanted to stop my story. 
That is the worst of wives. They 
sometimes think that a story cannot 
be new to anyone else just because it 
is a chestnut to them. When she 
recovered, I carried on. The hostess 
seemed to be following most intently. 
The trouble with hostesses, however, 
is that you can never be quite sure 
whether they are really interested, or 
whether they are just being polite. 
The story finally wound to a finish 
12 


and produced a certain amount of 
laughter, although not nearly as much 
as I had expected. Someone said 
that it had one thing in common with 
the Scots story that had preceded it, 
because each was based on a funda- 
mental inexactitude in that Jews were 
not extortioners and Aberdonians 
were not mean. To my surprise no 
one took him up on this, but, as I had 
just finished holding forth for well 
over five minutes, I decided to remain 
silent. 

Then a doctor, sitting on our 
hostess’s right, began to spin a yarn, 
hitting, somewhat below the belt, I 
thought, at the medical profession. 
The conclusion was so comical and 
unexpected that we all became quite 
hilarious. Altogether it was a 
first-rate party. 

After coffee and liqueurs, when we 
were getting into the car to go home, 
our hostess remarked, “‘ That was a 
very humorous story, Mr Brent. 
When I see you again, you must tell 
me some more—that is, if your wife 
will let you.” 

I had had no chance of a word with 
Pam alone for about two hours. She 
seemed to be itching to speak to 
me. As soon as we had driven 
away from the house, she let me 
have it. 

“* George, I utterly despair of you. 
I could have murdered you when you 
were telling that story.” 

“What was wrong with it? It 
was a damned good story, perfectly 
suitable for mixed company, certainly 
not a chestnut and, though I say 
it myself, I have never told it 
better ! ” 
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“You tactless idiot! Do you 
never sce anything, even if it’s 
right in front of you? It’s really 
incredible to me how you could 
possibly have carried on to the 
bitter end when you saw I was 
doing all I could 
stop you. Don’t you ever observe 
people’s noses? The moment our 
hostess greeted us I realised that she 


to try and 


was a Jewess. It was standing out a 
mile.” 

Pam may be guilty of the average 
feminine exaggeration, and she cer- 
tainly scorns minor technicalities, but 
here, as usual, she was perfectly right 
about the essentials. I did not say 
a word, but tried to find a vent for my 
feelings by jamming my foot down 
hard on the accelerator. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


(Several years later, when Pamela was over twenty-five) 


“What do you feel like doing 
tonight, darling ? ” 

“ Well, I thought of having a quiet 
night, sweet, just for a change. A 
little reading, a little scribbling and, 
perhaps, acigar. It has been a simply 
poisonous week in the office.” 

“Now, George, you just don’t 
know what’s good for you. You'll be 
much more relaxed and sleep much 
better tonight, and we’ll have a much 
happier Sunday, if you make up your 
mind to go out and do something. If 
you stay at home, you'll just brood. 
After all, it is Saturday night and the 
children are at mother’s.” 

“I know, Pam, but we’ve already 
been out twice this week. Also 
you’ve built up a roaring fire and 
it’s raining outside.” 

“The rain stopped five minutes 
ago, silly. That’s why I suggested 
going out, of course. You know we 
haven’t been to a flick for ages.” 

“IT thought we went last week.” 


“* Oh, you mean the early house on 
the Monday before last? That was 
two weeks ago and, besides, it was a 
film you wanted to see. J was bored 
to death.” 

“ How’ll we get there? I am fed 
up with driving. I had two bad traffic 
blocks today and one near-accident. 
There’s a lot to be said for common 
public transport.” 

“ That’s all right. Ill drive.” 

“ But there’s nothing we'd both 
like to see, Pam. I wouldn’t mind 
the picture about the U.S. marines 
at the Odeon, but you know how 
you hate war films, and there’s only 
a musical, which I detest, at the 
Gaumont.” 

“ Did you listen to the criticism of 
that musical on the radio last week ? ” 

“No, did you ?” 

“I did. It’s probably the best 
musical of the year. It’s not just 
singing and legs ; there’s also a first- 
rate story. It might give you some 
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ideas, and you could do with some. 
You’ve been getting very dull.” 

“ But we’d never get seats now. 
You know what the Gaumont’s like 
on a Saturday night.” 

“T’ve got the tickets. I booked 
and paid for them this morning just 
after you turned me out of your office. 
You were so grumpy I thought you 
needed taking out of yourself. But 
I tell you what, you can have your 
cigar. I happen to have reserved a 
table at Prince’s for supper after the 
flick, and you’ll be able to smoke it 
then. Now, you just have time to go 
and tidy up. You may not have 
noticed it, but I’ve everything but my 
top-coat on. I’m all ready already.” 

“ All right, Pll go quietly on one 
condition—that you come here and 
sit on my knee for a minute.” 


She comes and sits down, demurely 
just as she is told... . 

“ George, you’re untidying my 
hair.” 

We continue to sit, without saying 
a word. Three minutes pass. 

“ George.” 

“Yes.” 

“ T’ve been thinking.” 

“ That was very clever of you.” 

“T really don’t mind very much 
about going out. We could just stay 
at home, after all.” 

“Oh no, we couldn’t possibly do 
that—not after you have made all 
the arrangements. Besides, strange 
to say, I feel just in the mood 
for a musical now. Come on, let’s 
Ose 

We were, of course, late for the 
show. 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


(Several years later, when Pamela was about thirty) 


“Come along, Jim. Time for 
tea.” 

“ Mummy, do we have to eat these 
stodgy scones again tonight? They 
gave me an awful pain in my tummy 
yesterday.” 

“ You shouldn’t have put so much 
strawberry jam on your plate and 
then you wouldn’t have eaten so many 
of them. I warned you that they 
were daddy’s first scones. But you 
don’t have to eat any more: I’ve 
made some fresh ones.” 

“ Smashing! Why is daddy so 


bad a cook? Did his mummy never 
teach him how to make things in the 
kitchen ?” 

“* Men weren’t usually taught to be 
useful about the house when your 
daddy was a boy. They learned how 
to do the really difficult things in life, 
like building great bridges, making 
wise laws, driving express trains and 
talking to big crowds. Now, where’s 
your big sister hiding herself? 
Ma-a-a-ry |” 

“ Coming, mummy. I’ve just been 
washing my hands.” 
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She joins them at the table, all 
dolled up. 

“ She’s been putting lipstick on, 
mummy. That’s what she’s been 
doing. But she doesn’t know how to 
do it properly yet. Ha, ha! Bet 
anyone a sixpence that Tom comes 
in tonight.” 

“TI don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

“That’s a fib, Mary. Look, 
mummy, she’s blushing. Her cheeks 
are as red as her lipstick.” 

“ Come along, Jim, and start your 
tea. Daddy will be home soon. 
Mary’s looking very pretty this 
evening. Such a lovely ribbon in 
your hair, darling. Where did you 
get it?” 

“* Er-er-it-it was just lying about.” 

“Lying in one of mummy’s 
drawers. That’s what you mean. I 
call that stealing. I’ve a good mind 
to tell Tom. Will you give me 
threepence if I don’t tell him?” 

“ Never mind him, dear. Try one 
of these scones. I think I’ve made 
them just right. Hurry up with your 
tea, Jim. It’s nearly bedtime.” 

“* Mummy, is it harder to drive a 
train than to drive a motor-car ? ” 

“ T don’t know. It’s just different.” 

“T’d have thought it would have 
been easier to drive a train. You just 
have to keep on the line. Are men 
better at driving trains than they are 
at driving cars ? ” 

“Men are very good drivers—it 
doesn’t matter whether it is trains, 
or cars, or anything else on wheels.” 

** Can daddy drive a car as well as 
you? Why do you always take the 
wheel at the most difficult places, like 


when we go to the cinema and there 
are hundreds of other cars and we 
can’t find a place to park ?” 

“Your daddy doesn’t like driving 
in traffic and I do. That’s why. 
Besides, policemen, bus-drivers and 
all the other men drivers are always 
much kinder to a woman driver. Do 
you remember that nice man who 
came along to help me this afternoon 
when I got into a jam? Now, if your 
daddy had been driving instead of 
me, he would have had to get out 
of it all by himself.” 

“* Wouldn’t a lady driver have come 
and helped him ? ” 

“Certainly not. You see, men 
aren’t supposed to need any help. 
Everyone expects them to be able to 
do things by themselves, without aid 
from anyone. Women on the other 
hand are so helpless.” 

“I think it must be rather fun 
being a woman. You can often do 
things by yourself, but everyone 
comes and helps you all the same. 
Why don’t women drive trains ? ” 

“* Perhaps there are women engine- 
drivers. You have women policemen 
—I mean, policewomen—and women 
bus-drivers. But people don’t help 
them quite so much, because they 
have told the world that they aren’t 
helpless any longer by being willing 
to do a man’s job. Now, wipe your 
face, darling, and get ready for your 
bath. Mary, a penny for your 
thoughts! You haven’t said a word 
for five minutes. . . .” 

An hour later, the household is 
complete. 

“Sorry to be so late, darling. 
Where are the kidlets ?” 
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“The son and heir has just gone 
off to bed and our eldest unmarried 
daughter is in the summer-house.” 

* Alone ?” 

“ Well, not exactly. Tom looked 
in to see her about something—a 
teenagers’ picnic, I think it was. 
I’m glad he turned up, because Jim 
was teasing her so mercilessly at tea- 
time that I have almost forgiven her 
for taking my best hair-ribbon. By 
the bye, before we go and say good- 


night to Jim, I simply must tell you 
something very funny that happened 
this afternoon. I took them to an 
early house to see ‘ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,’ and, when we came to the 
scene when Marilyn Monroe undu- 
lates off the stage, Jim sat bolt upright 
and shouted out in a loud voice, ‘I say, 
that’s very interesting!’ The men 
round about us were convulsed with 
glee.” 
We go upstairs, laughing. 


PERSEVERANCE 


(Several years later, when Pamela was still about thirty) 


“TIsn’t it a perfectly divine oil- 
painting ?” 

“ It might be, Your Majesty, but I 
can’t give an opinion till Your 
Majesty has managed to get all the 
dirt off.” 

“ The frame is a work of art.” 

“ Willit clean ? It seems a hideous 
piece of junk at the moment.” 

“ Of course it will. I’m so pleased 
about it, George. It is the very image 
of the North Italian villages and 
countryside near Venice. The artist 
was probably quite famous in his day. 
Fancy being able to get a gem like 
this for ten shillings! There’s a lot 
to be said for Portobello Road.” 

“ Why didn’t you buy that other 
Italian picture—the one of Venice 
and St Mark’s ?” 

“I was sorely tempted to, but I 
really couldn’t. You see, it was the 
wrong end of the Cathedral. I 


wanted the front view and it merely 
showed the back part with the little 
houses nearby that the sailors used 
to repair to after they had been to 
Mass and before rejoining their ships. 
All so convenient! No, I couldn’t 
possibly buy that picture.” 

“ What are you going to do about 
the tear? If you commission an 
artist to do the repair job, he'll 
probably charge you at least a couple 
of guineas for patching and painting 
over the spot.” 

“Tl think about that. 
ideas! .. .” 

One month later. 

“Well, who would have thought 
it possible ? You certainly have used 
the methylated spirits to good effect. 
How many hours did that take you ? ” 

“ Not very long. I just did it in 
easy stages. That gold paint you 
brought home was superb. The 


I’ve got 
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frame looks as good as new now and 
you would have to search quite hard 
to see where bits of it are missing. 
And isn’t the painting lovely ? ” 

“Yes. I never thought you’d be 
able to clean it up so well without 
spoiling the general effect. Even the 
tear isn’t very obvious now, although 
I observe you haven’t painted over 
ad 

“ T don’t want it to be painted over. 
That would be cheating. It’s nicely 
joined now, so as you would hardly 
notice it. Total cost of the picture 
about twelve bob ! ” 

“Excluding labour, of course. 
What do you propose to do with it 
now? Sell it? You might get five 
guineas, with luck.” 

“How dare you? No, it’s defi- 
nitely not forsale. It will be one of the 
star items in our art collection. When 
you retire, I’m going to have nothing 
but originals in our house.” 

“ Come to think of it, I’m not sure 
that it is Italy after all. It very closely 
resembles some of those charming 
Spanish villages lying north of Madrid 
that we passed through in the Talgo 
Express.” 

“Possibly. That doesn’t really 
matter though. It certainly could be 
Italy, and it had better be, because 
from now on it was bought there. 
You remember that picturesque art- 


dealer’s in St Mark’s Square, close to 
the respectable side of the Cathedral? 
We spent some hours there.” 

** Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, don’t forget it, because 
that’s where we bought the picture. 
You just cannot get masterpieces like 
this in Portobello Road. The idea! 
And that tear too—it is a fragment of 
history—romantic history at that. 
The painting was probably pierced 
by someone’s sword during the 
Risorgimento. It may have been 
Giuseppe Garibaldi himself, but I 
haven’t worked out the details fully 
yet. ll let you know what I 
decide.” 

“We live and learn. By the way, 
how much did we pay for your 
crowning glory? We'd better agree 
on the same figure.” 

“The dealer wanted 10,000 lire, 
but, when I told him that I had the 
strongest possible sentimental reasons 
for wishing to own this landscape 
picture, because it was in that very 
place that we became engaged, he was 
so touched that he sold it to me for 
7500 lire. Wasn’t he a dear?... 

““ Why don’t you say something ? ” 

“I am speechless, Your Majesty.” 

“You are what ?” 

**T mean, of course, that I am lost 
in admiration.” 

“ That’s very much better.” 





THE MISTRAL ON THE CAMARGUE 


BY MICHAEL ROBERTSON 


AFTER our cold, sodden and wind- 
swept winter it is always a relief to 
motor south through France, during 
the early days of spring, and to 
undergo that gradual thawing of the 
body and reawakening of the spirit 
which occurs when you are greeted 
by the first warm breath of the south 
wind. In Paris the buds of the chest- 
nuts in the boulevards are bursting, 
and at Fontainbleau the woods are 
still bare, but decked in a delicate 
haze of green as the first leaves unfold. 
It is only when the Rhone valley is 
reached that asoftness can be detected 
in the air—a foretaste of the south. 
At Valence the peach-trees are in full 
leaf and before long blossom will 
bring a warm, pink glow to these 
orchards and, if you choose to stop 
and picnic there, you will find wild 
violets carpeting the grass at your 
feet. Now, at last, you can relax and 
feel that nothing but a succession of 
warm days lies ahead—that is to say 
if you are lucky and the Mistral is not 
blowing. 

There is, however, no real change 
until the Rhone is crossed at Pont 
St Esprit and one is in Provence 
proper and on the road that leads 
through the foothills to Nimes. The 
landscape has suddenly changed and 
the vegetation is Mediterranean. 
This is the land of the cypress, the 


olive and the evergreen oak: a 
countryside of harsh contrasts of 
colour and light, where fields of bril- 
liant sun-flowers and stocks, grown 
for seed, are flanked by rows of black 
cypresses, where the sudden green of 
lucerne and the startling yellow of a 
mustard crop stand out against a 
monotone background of dark, ever- 
green scrub. 

I am always bound on these occa- 
sions for the Camargue : that strange 
land of marsh and lagoon that lies in 
the delta of the Rhone, enclosed by 
the two arms of the river which 
divides at Arles—the Grand and the 
Petit Rhone. It is a wild and weird 
country: hostile and monotonous to 
many, but irresistible to people like 
myself who enjoy such places. But I 
always like to pause for a night, before 
reaching the more austere atmo- 
sphere of the Camargue, to savour 
Provence to the full; to walk in the 
hills and enjoy the scent of wild 
rosemary and thyme ; to feel the sun 
warm on my face; to listen to the 
blackcaps singing all round the 
Temple of Diana in the water-gardens 
at Nimes. 

I never stay in Nimes, a dusty, 
noisy city, but at the Pont du Gard, 
having left the main road at 
Remoui.ns and followed, for a few 
miles, the valley of the turbulent 
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Gardon. The first glimpse of the 
Roman aqueduct that spans this 
valley never ceases to be an experience 
as exciting as it is enchanting ; for 
not only has history invested it with 
a halo, since it was built in 19 B.c., 
but it is in itself a thing of great 
beauty, so perfect are the proportions, 
so pure the gold of the stone and so 
superb the situation in this wild little 
valley with its truculent stream. 

At this time of the year, unless 
Easter is early, there will be few 
tourists and you will be able to sit 
by the river at the foot of this wonder 
and contemplate it in peace. No 
one, however unimpressionable, can 
escape its spell. No soot has sullied 
the stone, no damp has smeared the 
arches. It has stood for almost two 


thousand years in an atmosphere of 
perfect clarity, beneath a hot sun 


which seems to have burnished the 
gold of the stone. A variety of scents, 
pungent and aromatic, will come to 
you there—scents from the several 
mints that grow in the grass beside 
you and from the sweet-smelling 
shrubs that surround you. 
Suddenly the evening will turn 
chill and you will have an urge to 
climb the path that leads up the hill- 
side until you are level with the upper 
span of the aqueduct and can walk 
upon it. The surrounding country is 
spread before you in a blue haze and, 
as the foothills darken in the setting 
sun, all colour is drained from the Pont 
du Gard, which emerges as a pale, 
phantom link across the valley. But 
there is a serenity about it, too, though 
for so many centuries it has served 
no purpose. Long ago, before the 


Gallo-Roman civilisation crumbled 
and the dark ages intervened, it 
carried water from a spring near Uzés 
to Nemausus, the present city of 
Nimes. 

The air will be cold now and 
you will hasten down the hillside to 
the Hotel du Pont du Gard, where 
you will be grateful for the fire 
roaring in the dining-room chimney, 
for the succulent chicken and for a 
good bottle of red, Rhone wine. All 
this is but a prelude, a delightful 
prelude, to the Camargue, with its 
wild austerity, its bitter winds, its 
elusive moments of beauty and 
cruelty. 


This time my arrival on the 
Camargue exactly coincided with the 
Mistral, the icy wind that sweeps 
down from the glaciers of the Alps 
into the Rhone valley, then spreads 
over the wide wastes of the delta. 
It blows, without pause or abatement, 
for three, for six or for nine days in 
succession, according to popular 
belief. I arrived on the first day of 
one of these cycles, having passed the 
previous night in the peaceful setting 
of the Pont du Gard, with no hint of 
the impending change in the sky. 
After I had left Saint Gilles, the last 
town on the edge of the wilderness, 
I found myself in the marshes where 
the heads of the reeds were perman- 
ently bowed before this imperious 
wind. Even the birds, so profuse in 
this country, were grounded. No 
harriers were quartering the flats ; 
no flocks of waders skimmed the 
water; no larks or lapwings rose 
with song and lively flight. Packs 
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of duck and other waterfowl huddled 
in the shelter of the reed-beds ; corn- 
buntings alone were reeling their 
unmusical jangle from telegraph-posts 
and wires, which whined in the wind. 
(Such insensitivity is perhaps to be 
expected from a bird which cannot 
be bothered to hold up its feet in 
flight and whose private life is far 
from fastidious.) 

This should have been a dis- 
appointing state of affairs for one 
who had come to watch birds, but I 
rather relish the Camargue in this 
mood. Never is it more sombre and 
sinister than when the Mistral blows, 
never is the sense of desolation so 
absolute. Even when the sun is 
shining and the air is warm and full 
of lark-song it is a forlorn place ; for 
there is no relief whatsoever from the 
flat expanse of marsh and reeds with 
their innumerable drains that flow 
into large lagoons, from the desert of 
coarse grass and scrub that covers so 
many hectares, from the bleakness of 
the coast strip with its dunes and 
ruined fortifications. More desolate 
still is the country called the Crau 
which lies beyond the Grand Rhone 
to the west of the Camargue. Crau— 
the very name sounds harsh, and 
indeed no more inhospitable territory 
can be imagined than this desert of 
boulders and pebbles which harbours 
hardly a living thing, animal or vege- 
table. These stones were swept down 
the Rhone and left stranded by the 
ancient action of the river, to form 
a waste that has remained untamed 
and unchanged since the days of the 
Roman civilisation. Maps of the 
Roman world show this country as 


* Stony Ground’ when all the rest of 
the Rhone valley was covered with 
forest, a vast forest that was inter- 
sected by the great arteries which 
brought trade, travellers and civilisa- 
tion—the River Rhone, the Via Aurelia 
which ran from Rome to Arles, and 
the Via Domitia, a continuation of 
the Aurelian Way, which crossed the 
Rhone at Beaucaire and ran clear 
across Spain to Cadiz. 

I arrived at my hotel to find 
that even the captive birds of M. 
Dupont, the proprietor, were huddled 
in the boxes in their cages. The 
long, wooden bungalow building 
stands isolated on the marsh, about 
four kilometres from the coast town 
of Les Saintes Maries. I was glad to 
warm myself before the blazing vine- 
prunings in the open chimney. The 
flames lit up the walls of the dining- 
room, which were hung with ancient 
weapons and stuffed birds, mostly 
hawks and ducks. It was good to 
taste once more the paté of wild duck 
and the small, black, bitter olives of 
Provence. Outside the wind moaned. 

M. Dupont is a small man, almost 
bald, with the agile movements and 
the features of a bird. He is a capable 
cook and a competent naturalist, 
maintaining a good table within and 
a varied collection of animals and 
fowl without. It is not unusual to 
wake up in the morning, throw open 
the shutters and find oneself face to 
face with a flamingo, which will give 
one the contemptuous look of the early 
bird for the late riser, and stalk off. 
On this occasion there was a great 
commotion in the kitchen, and sud- 
denly a badger cub raced into the 
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dining-room pursued by the cook and 
his assistants. It was captured by 
M. Dupont beneath my table. * Later 
he shook my hand and said— 

“Ah, Monsieur, this time you 
have brought the Mistral. It only 
commenced this morning.” 

“T don’t care. I shall defy it,” I 
replied, “‘ I am going to borrow your 
bicycle and go to the coast to see if 
any migrants are arriving. If they 
have any sense they will have stayed 
in Africa.” 

“You will only be able to bicycle 
in one direction, my friend,” he said, 
laughing. “ The wind will carry you 
from here to Saintes Maries and then 
sweep you into the sea.” 

He was right. After lunch I sat on 
the bicycle and let myself be borne 
along in the icy embrace of the 
Mistral all the way to Saintes Maries 
without having to pedal once. I did 
not look forward to the return 
journey. An occasional marsh harrier 
dodged behind a reed-bed, but here 
again almost the only birds to be 
seen were the corn-buntings swinging 
crazily on the telegraph-wires, as 
indifferent to the fury of the gale as 
Nero was to burning Rome. Were 
they intrepid or merely stupid ? 

Les Saintes Maries, a resort of 
pilgrims and tourists in the spring 
and summer, was empty except for 
fisher-folk. A few scurvy dogs and 
scavenging cats roamed the streets 
and dislodged, with the aid of the 
Mistral, the lids of rubbish-bins 
which clattered to the ground, while 
unfastened shutters banged inces- 
santly against windows and the wind 
moaned and howled. I was glad to 


shelter in the fortress church for a 
while. This church, which can be 
seen from the distant range of Alpilles 
rising above the Camargue, is a 
beacon for fishermen at sea and for 
wayfarers lost on the marshes. It 
was cold, damp and gloomy inside, 
but it was a symbol of resistance and 
endurance. Les Saintes Maries, like 
Aigues-Mortes, was once an impor- 
tant town and port and is now but 
a stagnant survival of a prosperous 
past. 

I followed a desolate track that led 
westwards from the town along the 
sand-dunes by the shore, scanning the 
sky for migrant flocks. It was some 
little time before I realised that birds 
were all about me resting on the 
marsh grass, silently recovering their 
strength after their flightacross the sea. 
First I saw one blue-headed wagtail 
motionless, almost at my feet, then 
another and another, several score of 
these birds; then I saw pipits, 
wheatears, redstarts and warblers. 
Only the warblers, restless as ever, 
were flitting about the juniper bushes. 

There can be no more penetrating 
wind than the Mistral; it seems to 
seek out the very marrow of one’s 
bones. I was wearing almost all the 
clothes I had with me, but I could 
not stay still for long. I remounted 
the bicycle and turned inland, fol- 
lowing the edge of a lagoon, battling 
with the full force of a head-wind. 

I made practically no progress, but 
my exertions did not go unrewarded ; 
for I saw, within the next few 
minutes, three of the most beauti- 
ful creatures of the Camargue: the 
flamingo, the bee-eater and the grey 
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Camargue horse. A large flock of 
flamingos were feeding in the lagoon, 
not far from the roadside. They were 
indulging in a certain amount of 
nuptial display despite the discour- 
aging weather and, every now and 
then, a bird would spread out its 
wings and reveal the lovely crimson- 
and-black feathers of the underside. 
They moved, as they fed, stalking 
with that strange, dignified glide 
which no other bird can emulate ; 
the head not bobbing but held on a 
haughty, level plane, while all shock 
of movement is taken by the bended 
knees. 

As I was watching them, entranced 
despite the cold, a small car drew 
alongside and a large, very voluble 
gentleman jumped out. He snatched 
my glasses from my hands and, having 
inspected the flamingos, handed them 
on to his wife with the exclamation— 

“Look, my little cabbage— 
Geese!” 

“No, Monsieur,” I said gently, 
“not geese. Flamants roses.” 

“ Flamants |!” he almost exploded 
with excitement, and, seizing the 
glasses from his wife, embarked upon 
a running commentary on the activi- 
ties of the flamingos, some of whom, 
despite his scrutiny, were mating. 
Finally this uninhibited man, this 
Tartarin type, returned my binoc- 
ulars, not with thanks but with many 
more exclamations of astonishment, 
and rejoined his consort, a comfort- 
able person who was not given to 
extravagant enthusiasms. 

The car had not long departed 
when there came, swiftly across the 
marsh, a troop of grey horses, driven 


by a manadier and led by a splendid 
white stallion. Their movements, as 
they flung up their heads, tossed their 
manes and nipped one another on 
neck and quarters in playful fashion, 
had all the classic beauty of a Grecian 
frieze. Indeed, they are among the 
oldest inhabitants of the Camargue, 
their breed can be traced to classic 
times and, despite some infusions of 
alien blood, the purity of their race is 
being maintained by several breeders. 
They have a kind temperament, great 
energy and an extraordinary memory 
for dangerous places both by day and 
by night. They have adapted them- 
selves to the liquid going of this 
watery wilderness. Mistral, the great 
Provencal poet, called them ‘ horses 
of the sea, who have escaped from 
Neptune’s chariot.’ Small and ex- 
tremely fast, they are used for 
rounding up the cattle and the 
fighting bulls that are reared on the 
Camargue. 

The wind was becoming insuffer- 
able now, a ceaseless torment. I 
could well understand why the 
cabins, the barns and other build- 
ings on the Camargue are con- 
structed in the shape of a rounded 
apse, orientated to the north-west, 
the direction of the prevailing wind, 
with the entrance facing south-east. 
They are thatched with a special reed 
and the walls are roughly coated with 
mortar. 

A moment later I saw a bee-eater, 
a glorious creature of azure and gold 
and yellow, winging its way up into 
the gale from a telegraph-wire. Such 
a vivid visitor from the south seemed 
wholly out of place in these con- 
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ditions, and I learned later, from 
M. Dupont, that it was the first 
record of the year for the locality. 

A wide circuit brought me back on 
to the main road, and I could relax 
and let the wind carry me home. It 
seemed that the Camargue had re- 
vealed, during this brief tempestuous 
tour, all its beauties and its secrets. 
Such were my thoughts as I regained 
my refuge. 

I found, on my return, one of the 
two fishermen attached to the estab- 
lishment. They spend their days in 
flat-bottomed boats in drains exam- 
ining nets and traps, and extract 
unspeakable-looking fish which M. 
Dupont immediately metamorphoses 
into choice dishes. The man was 
standing outside the bungalow, listen- 
ing intently, with one ear cocked, as 
it were, to the sky. 

* Listen, Monsieur,” he said to me, 
“ the flamingos are coming.” 

And then I heard, faint at first, 
then louder, the wild cries of the 
flamingos, more musical to my ears 
than the honking chorus of geese, 
more exciting than the guttural 
greetings of cranes. A great flock of 
them passed directly overhead, their 
necks and legs outstretched, and flew 
on into the setting sun, which was 
reflected in their plumage. Soon 
they became a pink cloud on the 
horizon. Where, I wondered, was 
their roost? It had been a moment 
of evanescent beauty, like the pink 
glow which appears on the Alps at 
dawn and dusk and recedes, all too 
swiftly, from the snow. 

“Do they always pass over at this 
hour ? ” I asked the fisherman. 


“Yes, Monsieur, and early in the 
morning too. They wake me up with 
their talking and I curse them from 
my bed.” 

The Mistral seemed to have in- 
creased its fury when I entered the 
restaurant. Everyone was conscious 
of it, restless and on edge. M. 
Dupont was pacing agitatedly up and 
down the room, like a captive bird 
in a cage. Marie, the old waitress, 
was nervously munching a crust of 
bread as she moved across to the fire 
with another armful of vine-prunings 
to add to the blaze. The heat of 
the fire was intense up to a radius of 
about six feet; beyond that circle 
of warmth the Mistral penetrated, 
stretching its icy fingers beneath the 
door, through gaps where the window 
failed to fit and even up through 
cracks in the floor-boards. 

I was glad of the warm soup that 
was brought to me, and I related to 
M. Dupont my experiences of the 
afternoon. I questioned him about 
the birds I had seen, but he was 
abstracted and inattentive, unusual in 
a man so courteous by nature and so 
interested in bird-life. Every now 
and then he went over to a table 
which had been laid for two in a 
recess and fussed over it, polishing a 
spoon, moving a salt-cellar, fiddling 
with a napkin. The diners had not 
yet arrived and there was no one else 
in the 100m ; nor was anyone staying 
in the hotel apart from myself. 

I finished my meal and then sat in 
an armchair before the fire, thereby 
scorching half of my body. The 
flames roared in the chimney and the 
wind roared outside. I must have 
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dozed off; for I suddenly woke up 
with a start. A gust of icy wind had 
whipped into the room, scattering the 
ashes on the hearth; the door was 
open and I heard voices. 

I looked round and saw M. Dupont 
removing a camel-hair coat from a 
young man, dark and rather slight of 
build. He came over to the fire, 
nodded to me and stretched his hands 
to the blaze. I knew then that I 
had seen him somewhere before. All 
his features were familiar: the olive 
complexion, the dark eyebrows which 
met over the eyes, the slightly hooked 
nose, the thin lips and the small but 
defiant jaw. There was a tenseness 
in his face, in the set of his lips and 
his jaw, and in his movements, which 
were sudden and restless. He was 
like a coiled spring, capable of sudden 
and accurate action ; perpetually on 
his toes, like a light-weight boxer. 
His hair, brushed back from his brow, 
was black, sleek and oiled. His eyes 
were very large and dark, and it was 
from them that I received an over- 
riding impression of melancholy, a 
melancholy expressed to a lesser 
extent in the lines of his face. He 
had the air of one who has seen too 
much of life too young. The Ger- 
mans have a word for it: weltsch- 
merz ; but in this young man it was 
real and not the affected pose that 
this word sometimes suggests. 

I remembered in a flash. I had 
seen him in a ring, but not in a boxing- 
ring. My conviction was complete 
when he spoke French with an 
atrocious Spanish accent to M. 
Dupont as he was escorted to the 
table that had been laid for two. I 


had seen him in the arena at Arles the 
previous Easter, outwitting bulls. 
The agility, the speed and the grace 
of his movements had been breath- 
taking. His kills had been clean and 
competent. He had gone on to do 
great things in Spain last season and 
he was now recognised as a rising 
star in the bull-ring. He was perhaps 
twenty-three, which is not young for 
a bull-fighter. He was, in all prob- 
ability, in training now for the Easter 
festival at Arles. How had he escaped 
from the managers and all the 
hangers-on who form the retinue of 
every successful toreador? Clearly 
he had given them the slip and come 
down to this remote inn on the Cam- 
argue on his own. Perhaps he had 
been viewing fighting bulls at one 
of the ranches. Certainly he had not 
come to relax, for he was as rest- 
less and as apprehensive as M. 
Dupont. Perhaps he, too, had been 
affected by the cursed Mistral. Wind 
is the great enemy of bull-fighters ; 
wind can upset the hairsbreadth cal- 
culations of their game; wind can 
spell sudden death. 

He held in his hands a glass of 
cinzano, his long, nervous fingers 
encircling it as he brooded without 
drinking, like a captive bird of prey. 
He was entirely preoccupied while he 
waited for his guest, and was quite 
unaware of me. Not so M. Dupont, 
who seemed anxious to pack me 
off to bed. He came over to me 
and said— 

“You are tired, Monsieur. You 
require a good night’s sleep. This 
Mistral is exhausting.” 

I was not loth to follow his advice, 
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for I was, in truth, half asleep. I 
went to my room at the end of the 
corridor whose walls were covered 
with antique firearms, swords and 
spears. The bedroom was chilly and 
I switched on the electric fire and 
turned to secure the window which 
was rattling as the Mistral beat upon 
it, furiously trying to gain admittance. 
A beam of light, as from a lighthouse, 
flashed across the glass. Then I saw 
that the headlights of a car were 
stealing across the marsh as it moved 
rapidly down the main road towards 
the inn. A moment later it drew up 
outside, a large black American car. 
A chauffeur got out and opened a 
door, but, as his back was towards me 
when he held it open, I did not see 
who emerged. I was now consumed 
with curiosity to know who was 
dining with the toreador, and I later 
walked back down the passage to the 


restaurant, passing the kitchen from 
which savoury aromas were issuing. 
The dining-room door was open and 
I stood in it for a moment unobserved. 


Much of the room was in shadow, 
lit only by intermittent shafts of fire- 
light, but candles had been placed on 
the table in the recess. I was arrested 
by what I saw, just as a tired tourist 
is held spellbound and refreshed by 
a masterpiece in an Art gallery after 
hours of wearisome sightseeing. The 
girl in this setting was indeed a pic- 
ture. Never have I received an 
impression so vivid as that sudden 
vision of face and feature illuminated 
by the candlelight in the surrounding 
darkness. Here was the most perfect 


type of Spanish beauty: the head 
held high, the slender neck, the 
magnolia skin, the large, dark, lus- 
trous eyes. She wore a single white 
camellia in the dark, coiled hair. A 
mink coat half-covered her white 
shoulders. She was simply dressed 
in a low-cut velvet dress with only a 
single strand of pearls round her neck. 
And she was talking vivaciously, her 
eyes shining, her lips parted to reveal 
teeth like another row of pearls. The 
boy had cast aside his melancholia, 
like a toreador’s cloak, and was, for 
the moment at any rate, afire, con- 
versing in rapid lively Spanish. 
There was no trace of weltschmerz in 
his manner now. 

I turned away to find M. Dupont 
in the passage, bearing a bottle of 
champagne in a cooler. As I passed 
him I whispered: “ Now I under- 
stand why French guide-books de- 
scribe the Camargue as an ‘ exotic 
region of France.’ I always used to 
think that a most inappropriate 
description of this bleak and sombre 
country.” 

M. Dupont put his finger to his 
lips. 

“Monsieur is fortunate. The 
Camargue has revealed all its secrets 
to him.” A note, confidential and 
important, crept into his voice as he 
added, “ The lady is royal. She has 
come over the frontier from Spain. 
Good-night, Monsieur, sleep well.” 

The Via Domitia still serves a 
useful purpose, I thought to myself 
as I undressed. The Romans had not 
built it in vain. 
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Tue Christmas and New Year 
reflections of Conservatives were not 
of a seasonably cheering character. 
There is always, of course, the 
staunch Party man who can walk 
through a graveyard of half-buried 
problems and keep on cheerfully 
whistling ; but those of more inde- 
pendent mind have been feeling 
that there is something rotten in 
the state of Abbey House, though 
on what this is opinions differ. 
Apart from the unfortunate delay 
in the reshuffling of Ministers, there 
has been a tendency to shelve 
awkward decisions and even some 
decisions which should not have 
been awkward at all. Quite simple 
matters have been held up, pre- 
sumably on the old and fatal prin- 
ciple of never doing today what 
can be put off till tomorrow. For 
example, there was an inexcusable 
delay in appointing a new Bishop of 
London to succeed Dr Wand. He 
announced his intention of resigning 
last summer and made his farewells 
in the autumn, but the name of his 
successor was only known in January 
and no one has suggested that so 
long and inconvenient a period of 
waiting was due to any procrastina- 
tion on the part of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in giving the Prime 
Minister the benefit of his advice. 
But the minds of Conservatives 
have been disturbed by a more serious 
reflection. They were returned in 
May by a majority about three 
times as great as they had enjoyed 


in the old Parliament. They could, 
so far as anyone was able to foresee, 
expect four years of power. Every- 
body is aware of inflation, with its 
inevitable companion of high prices, 
and of the duty of a strong Govern- 
ment to take certain measures which 
are essential but are bound to be 
unpopular. The right course, there- 
fore, in the interests both of country 
and of Party, was surely for the 
Government to do what had to be 
done quickly, when Parliament was 
still fresh and there was time before 
another election for the effect of 
the measures taken to be felt. After 
four years have passed, any sense 
of grievance aroused may well be 
off-set by the satisfactory results of 
the Government’s policy. All we 
have had, however, is an Emergency 
Budget which no one liked and 
which was anyhow in the nature of 
a temporary expedient. What Con- 
servatives dread is that they will see 
one stop-gap measure after another, 
none of them popular and all of them 
in the end ineffective, so that in 1960 
the economic situation will show little 
improvement and any popularity the 
Conservatives have enjoyed in the 
country will have wilted away. 

In the circumstances there has 
been a lot of quiet talk of a further 
change in the leadership ; and there 
is usually some substance in a report 
serious enough to draw a démenti 
from ‘The Times’ and a public 
disclaimer from the Prime Minister 
himself. His health is not good and 
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he can hardly help being aware of 
the under-currents of discontent. 
But, on any other ground than death 
or ill-health, a change of leader is 
always an agonising process. In 
1911 Mr Balfour was driven out 
after a Press campaign, on the slogan 
of ‘Balfour Must Go.’ In 1922 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, faced with 
an adverse vote at a Party meeting, 
had no alternative but to resign. 
Neither experience was happy and 
each for a time divided the Party 
bitterly. No one wants to see a 
repetition in these days, and yet .. . 
There is also the problem of a 
successor to Sir Anthony. His 
second-in-command and the obvious 
choice is Mr R. A. Butler, but some 
Members would prefer Mr Harold 
Macmillan. Possibly the matter of 
the succession will drag on until 
the new Chancellor has presented his 
first Budget. If this is favourably 
regarded, his chances will improve ; 
if not, the choice will be more open 
even than it is now. Then resort 
will probably be made to the old 
Oracle at Chartwell, whence the 
answers, unlike those of Delphi, are 
couched in no uncertain language. 
The Prime Minister’s speech at 
Bradford, over which the trumpets 
sounded so loudly beforehand, hardly 
improved the position. Perhaps, 
where the mountains had been so 
publicly in labour, anything that 
emerged, even if not ridiculous, 
could hardly fail to be a little mouse- 
like. The Prime Minister made 
some sensible and fairly innocuous 
remarks about national service, tech- 
nichal education and restrictive prac- 
tices, but on the big question of 


inflation he offered no reassurance. 
Indeed he gave the impression of 
being perfectly satisfied that the anti- 
inflationary steps already taken by 
the Government would be adequate ; 
whereas a man need not be an 
economist to be fairly certain that 
they will not. The people will for- 
give much in a political leader, but 
not that kind of complacency. 

What at least is clear is that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, having 
composed its internal differences 
(for the moment) and acquired a 
new, young and vigorous leader, 
has returned to Westminster in a 
fighting spirit and certainly in no 
mood to show mercy to an adversary 
in trouble. 


Since Mr Gaitskell (amongst 
others) has made rather an absurd 
fuss over the business of Egypt and 
the Valentine tanks, the facts are 
perhaps worth recalling. The tanks 
in question, being obsolete, were 
sold as scrap to an enterprising 
firm in Belgium, which proceeded 
to recondition them and sell them 
as (more or less) going concerns to 
Egypt. On the face of it the trans- 
action seems harmless enough, merely 
provoking a speculation on whecher 
we got the proper scrap value for 
what we sold. The tanks them- 
selves, as is burnt in on the memories 
of those unfortunate enough to have 
to fight in them during the North 
African campaign, were never very 
satisfactory and some, by a comic 
turn of events, actually seem to 
have been since used as tractors 
on the ill-fated ground-nuts scheme 
in Tanganyika. 
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It was perfectly lawful for us to 
sell these decayed monsters as scrap 
and possibly the only genuine com- 
plaint would be that of the Egyptians, 
who might well feel that the Bel- 
gians had sold them a consignment 
of pups, or even of white elephants. 
Every soldier knows the difficulty 
and importance of properly servicing 
armoured vehicles in the field, and 
we can only wonder what sort of 
a job the Egyptian army, whose 
technical capacity is, to put it mildly, 
not very strong, will make of keep- 
ing battle-worthy reconditioned and 
out-of-date tanks in the desert 
country round Gaza. 

But that was not Mr Gaitskell’s 
point when he clamoured queru- 
lously for the early return of Par- 
liament to deal with a matter which 
may be worth a couple of questions 
in the House of Commons, but 
hardly merits a debate. Nor was 
it the point of Mrs Braddock, who, 
with all the authority of her massive 
presence, bombarded Downing Street 
with menacing messages. Anyone 
would suppose that the Valentine 
tanks, so far from merely presenting 
a fresh headache for the Egyptian 
High Command, had upset the 
military equilibrium in the Middle 
East. They have, of course, done 
nothing of the kind; but in a 
spectacular way they have called 
attention to the whole question of 
the supply of arms to Israel and 
the Arab States. We—and the 
Americans — have been providing 
them with weapons of war in mod- 
erate quantities, trying the while to 
ensure that no one got too much. 
Even so, both Arabs and Israelis 


have been suspicious that someone 
(in the other camp) was being given 
more than his fair share. This 
uneasiness is not just a question 
of ‘keeping up with the Joneses,’ 
but proceeds from a strong and 
perfectly natural fear that if the 
other side were to gain an advantage 
in equipment it might get a flying 
start in the war which all the Arabs 
and most of the Israelis believe is 
inevitable in the near future. That 
is why the Russians’ offer of arms 
to Egypt provoked such a violent 
reaction, and is also why there has 
been this furore about the Valentine 
tanks, doubtful as would be their 
value in a modern war. 

Most of the fuss in Britain may be 
traced to a powerful pressure group 
within the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, which never overlooks a 
chance of advancing the cause of 
Israel in the House of Commons. 
Some of the leaders in this lobby 
are known to have had close associa- 
tions for a good many years with 
Israel, and for that reason anything 
they may have to say on the Middle 
East is prejudiced and should be 
discounted ; the more so since the 
obsolete tanks sent to Egypt are 
already being used as an argument 
for increasing our export of modern 
arms to Israel. 


The French elections have settled 
nothing and satisfied nobody except 
the Communists and the followers 
of the eccentric M. Poujade. No 
one expected very much, least of 
all that France would come out of 
the contest with a secure and stable 
government; but it is difficult to 
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see that the new Assembly, when 
it meets early in February, will be 
any better placed than was its pre- 
decessor to produce a government 
which will be able to cope resolutely 
and successfully with the country’s 
urgent problems. The Communist 
gains are little more than a slight 
additional embarrassment, enhancing 
the nuisance value of the chief 
Opposition Party by 53 votes, but 
not revealing any serious increased 
strength in the electorate. As for 
the Poujadists, who, contrary to 
anticipation, won §2 seats, they are 
at present an enigma. They have 
nothing in common with the Com- 
munists except a hatred of the Old 
Guard, and can only hope to make 
the life of any government difficult 
and short. Nevertheless, as a portent 
they should not be ignored. Every 
Party has to have a_ beginning. 
Hitler’s first Parliamentary enter- 
prise was not very successful; and 
if the state of the Republic con- 
tinues to deteriorate, people may 
turn from the long-established but 
unsuccessful general practitioners to 
the quack with his glowing promises 
and no failures to explain away. 

The French have taken the results 
so calmly that even now they fail 
to appreciate the gravity of their 
plight as Britons see it. After the 
usual manoeuvres a new Prime 
Minister was found in M. Mollet ; 
and although he won an unexpect- 
edly large majority from the National 
Assembly, this was in response to 
a programme obviously designed to 
provoke as little opposition as pos- 
sible and was supported with a good 
many reservations by several groups, 


including the Communists. As the 
spokesman of M.R.P. bluntly put it, 
they were not signing a contract, but 
trying an experiment. Yet how can 
anyone hope that a new government, 
even more precarious than that of 
M. Faure, can form and pursue a 
consistent and effective policy for 
dealing with the situation in North 
Africa? Nor is there any more 
sign than there was in November 
of a readiness to abandon a system 
of voting which again and again 
has only produced a stalemate. Pro- 
portional Representation is the theo- 
retician’s dream, but will generally 
lead, sooner or later, to political 
impotence. A country’s true object 
should not be to ensure that every 
one of a number of warring groups 
should receive with such precision as 
is possible the representation to which 
it is mathematically entitled: it 
should be, quite simply, to get itself, 
by democratic process, a govern- 
ment that can govern; and this 
is something which France failed 
lamentably to achieve in January. 
The obvious inference is that France 
does not want it. 


The news that Mr David Marshall, 
Chief Minister of Singapore, and 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, Chief Mini- 
ster of Malaya, were to open negotia- 
tions with Chin Peng, leader of the 
Malayan terrorists, was received with 
some apprehension. Chin Peng is 
a tough, hard-bitten scoundrel, with 
scores of murders to his discredit ; 
and it was feared that the two Chief 
Ministers, adroit politicians though 
they might be, would prove no 
match for him. There was the old 
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danger that always recurs when a 
dictator bargains with politicians, 
that the latter, feeling it necessary 
to produce some result to impress 
the public opinion behind them, 
will concede more than they should 
to the dictator, who does not care 
two straws for anybody’s opinion 
and thinks he can afford to shake 
his head and sit tight. There was 
also the certainty that Chin Peng 
would try, as he did, to make the 
issue one of nationalism against 
‘colonialism.’ ‘Who is the real 
enemy?’ he would (and did) ask. 
‘Not the Communists: we are 
patriots, nationalists, good Malayans. 
Turn the British out of the country 
and we will show you what worthy 
citizens we are.’ The line might 


have proved very embarrassing to 


the Chief Ministers, who are both 
pledged to demand independence 
at an early date. They might have 
given way to these blandishments 
and, for the sake of being able to 
claim that they had restored peace 
where the Security Forces had failed, 
have agreed to forget the past and 
allowed the Communists full free- 
dom of political action. 

Fortunately, being astute men, 
they did not fall into the trap, and 
the terms they offered Chin Peng 
were very much those that the High 
Commissioner himself might have 
proposed. The Communists must 
make an act of surrender and there 
could be no question of allowing 
the Communist Party to operate 
recognised and unchecked. So the 
negotiations were broken off and 
the war goes on. 

This is not to say that in the 


near future we might not hear of 
a fresh approach. The truth is 
that the Communist terrorists are 
in a bad way. Their numbers have 
dwindled, they are short of food, and 
the Security Forces are slowly but 
steadily breaking up their organisa- 
tion. In the circumstances, negotia- 
tions were clearly indicated; and 
it is better to negotiate when you 
still have something to offer than 
to wait until you have nothing left 
but your skin. So, in the course of 
the next six months, Chin Peng 
may make another attempt, though 
there is always the possibility that, 
being a fanatic, he will prefer the 
misery of life in the jungle and a 
losing war to the shame and loss of 
face of a virtual surrender. 


Fresh from his meeting with 
Chin Peng, Tunku Abdul Rahman 
came over to this country for an 
encounter of a rather different char- 
acter with a very different man, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd. Like Mr David 
Marshall, the Prince wants inde- 
pendence at an early date, or what 
Mr Marshall erroneously calls ‘ Dom- 
inion status.’ The definition is mis- 
leading, because the proposal is to 
leave foreign affairs and defence 
with the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom for the time being. But 
the control of foreign affairs and 
defence are the hall-mark of Dom- 
inion status. With them it is a 
fact and without them it is a fiction. 
However, we all know what Mr 
David Marshall means, and if he 
likes to call it Dominion status when 
it is nothing of the sort, we should 
not complain. Nor should the fully 
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self-governing countries of the Com- 
monwealth, who, having decided 
some time ago that the word ‘ Dom- 
inion’ had a slightly derogatory ring 
about it, abandoned the single word 
in favour of the present periphrasis. 

Whatever may be the position 
constitutionally, from the economic 
point of view Malaya, and still more 
Singapore, is very closely tied to the 
British Commonwealth. It is true 
that the rubber and tin of Malaya 
are one of the greatest assets of the 
sterling bloc, but it is equally true 
that the Commonwealth is Malaya’s 
best customer and that any move 
away from it would have a dis- 
ruptive effect on Malaya’s economy. 

As for Singapore, it is a city by 
itself, essentially an entrepot, living 
on its trade, its geographical situation 
as a naval base, and its position as a 
kind of Clapham Junction for the 
Far East. But entrepots and airports 
can be shifted, not quickly or in- 
expensively, but in time and at a 
cost, and either North Borneo or 
Sarawak would doubtless be very 
glad to provide alternative accom- 
modation. No one wants to take 
this line when dealing with a country 
of the Commonwealth, but there 
is a growing disposition to talk as 
though Mr Marshall and Tunku 
Abdul Rahman held all the trumps, 
leaving the United Kingdom with 
something suspiciously like a Yar- 
borough. That is not the situation 
at all, and the true facts should be 
pointed out quietly and tactfully to 
both these gentlemen. We are 
always ready to negotiate and, having 
committed ourselves to the principle 
of the autonomy of the colonial 


Empire, we are not going back on 
our pledges. Nor, however, are 
we to be browbeaten or, to use an 
ugly but not altogether inapplicable 
word, blackmailed. 

If Malaya could bring itself to 
join Singapore in a Federation a 
reasonably viable state might con- 
ceivably result from the union. But 
so far any such offer of marriage 
has been coldly received by Malaya, 
and even if its present attitude were 
reversed, a considerable time would 
have to elapse before the Federation 
was able to stand on its own legs 
economically, or to defend itself 
against its enemies inside or outside 
its borders. 


The situation in Cyprus is little 
better than it was a couple of months 
ago. Sir John Harding has assured 


us that ‘ E.O.K.A.’s days are num- 
bered,’ and Archbishop Makarios 
has declared that the problem is 
solved. But what Sir John means 
is that with his reinforced troops 
he will deal with the campaign of 
murder and intimidation, and what 
the Archbishop means is that we 
have only to concede Enosis and the 
trouble will disappear. 

Probably both men are right, but 
with every day that passes the bitter- 
ness of the contest grows. British 
soldiers are murdered, Cypriot vil- 
lages are cordoned off and searched, 
Cypriot boys are beaten, and what- 
ever may happen to the military 
problem, the political one becomes 
daily harder to solve; the more so 
since it has become entangled in the 
party politics of Turkey and Greece. 
As for the Archbishop, with his 
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twentieth-century rendering of the 
Church Militant, he either does not 
see or does not want to see the 
difficulties in the way of his simple 
* solution ’—the threat of the Turks 
to take back the island (as doubtless 
they could) if the British quit, and 
the needs of N.A.T.O. What he 
has said he has said, and at the 
slightest suggestion that he may be 
ready to compromise he says it 
again. 

Indeed, the British Government 
is the only party which so far has 
shown any inclination to modify 
its attitude. It has conceded the 
principle of self- determination at 
some future date, thereby substitut- 
ing ‘sometime’ for that fatal word 
‘never,’ which, we may guess, was 
as responsible as anything else for 


transforming Mr Henry Hopkinson 
into a Peer of the Realm. But the 
Archbishop, plucking the petals off 
his daisy, feels that ‘ sometime ’ may 
easily become ‘ never,’ and that the 
answer should be ‘this year’ or at 


least ‘next year.” Meanwhile the 
fight goes on, presumably with the 
hope on the Government side that 
when comparative peace has been 
restored all but the extremists will be 
ready to accept the offer of a Legis- 
lative Council as an earnest of some 
more congenial gift in the future. 


Malta, John Bull’s other island 
in the Mediterranean, presents a 
problem only easier because it is 
at the moment less critical. The 
Round Table Conference, with two 
dissentients, has recommended that 
Malta be ‘ integrated,’ more or less 
in accordance with Mr Dom Mintoff’s 


proposal, and send three Members 
of Parliament to Westminster. The 
scheme must still secure the approval 
of Parliament, which will doubtless 
be given, and of the people of Malta 
by a decisive majority in a refer- 
endum to be held in the near future. 

The offer is extremely favourable 
to Malta, which will continue to 
manage its domestic affairs without 
interference, and will not even for 
the present pay income tax at the 
high rate prevailing in the United 
Kingdom. It might almost be said 
that while the American Colonies 
revolted against the principle of 
Taxation without Representation, we 
are offering Malta Representation 
without Taxation. Those in the 
island—and they are many—who are 
looking this gift horse in the mouth 
seem to be actuated partly by the 
feeling that the change would be 
the end of any idea of Dominion 
status, and partly by a fear that, 
despite every assurance to the con- 
trary, the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church might be dimin- 
ished, or at any rate that by this 
closer contact with a comparatively 
secular society like that of the 
United Kingdom, such practices as 
birth control and easier divorce 
would receive fresh support. The 
hostile attitude of the local bishops 
is shortsighted and unreasonable. 
The offer is most generous, and at 
this stage the Secretary of State can 
do no more than give (as he has 
given) a positive assurance that the 
existing rights of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church will be protected. How 
the protection will be given will 
appear when the principle has been 
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approved. Although it looks as 
though Mr Mintoff will have his 
way, his victory in the referendum 
should not be regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Incidentally, one possibility of 
the future has received insufficient 
attention. Everybody has joined in 
declaring that Malta is a unique 
colony and that therefore the repre- 
sentation of the island at West- 
minster must not be treated as a 
precedent. In a sense every colony 
is unique, but Malta is not alone 
in possessing a valuable harbour 
and dockyard and in being unable 
to pay for a welfare state out of 
local pockets. Gibraltar and Aden 
could conceivably put up arguments 
nearly as good for special treat- 
ment; and there are other places 
such as Fiji, the Seychelles and the 
Falkland Islands, which want or 


will one day want to govern them- 
selves and cannot be attached to 
some large adjacent territory. Why 
should they not also send repre- 


sentatives to Westminster? The 
idea of a block of perhaps thirty 
Colonial representatives is so dis- 
tasteful to Members of Parliament 
that it has hardly been seriously 
examined. If it were, just possibly 
it might be found to have advan- 
tages as well as drawbacks; it 
might even be the right solution for 
all small Colonial territories which 
can order their own domestic affairs, 
but not their relations with foreign 
countries or the defence of their 
shores. It may be that, quite un- 
wittingly, the members of the Round 
Table Conference have initiated a 


1 * Geoffrey Dawson And Our Times.’ 


_ 1919. 


new and important development in 
the political structure of the Com- 
monwealth, have written not a second 
Durham Report but, as it were, a 
postscript to it. 


Sir Evelyn Wrench, whose ‘ Life 
of Geoffrey Dawson’! appeared 
towards the end of last year, believes 
that he was not only a very good 
but a great Editor of ‘ The Times,’ 
whose rightful place is in the select 
company of Thomas Barnes, Delane 
and Buckle. Few will gainsay that 
he came near to them, in length of 
service as well as in the quality of 
his work, for only Delane and Buckle 
were Editors for longer. Dawson’s 
service was broken. Brought in by 
Northcliffe in 1911, he resigned in 
Sir Evelyn is perhaps too 
warm i admirer of Northcliffe to 
bring out fully the real significance 
of those eight years at Printing 
House Square. Without exaggera- 
tion Dawson may be said to have 
saved ‘The Times.’ As the war 
drew to a close, Northcliffe, always 
difficult, was verging towards mega- 
lomania. His fame, his power, his 
feuds and friendships were what 
mattered. All else was subordinated 
to them; and many of his actions 
in those days were recklessly irre- 
sponsible. The danger was that 
under Northcliffe’s control ‘ The 
Times’ would have become, in a 
depreciatory and exaggerated phrase 
often heard in those days, ‘the 
twopenny-halfpenny edition of the 
“Daily Mail.”’ If it never quite 
did, the country must thank, as 
Northcliffe blamed, its Editor; for 


By John Evelyn Wrench. (Hutchinson.) 
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without his firmness, restraint and 
courage, the disaster would have 
happened ; and if it had, it might 
have been irretrievable. Sir Evelyn 
naturally tells the story of the 
breach between the proprietor and 
Editor from the latter’s angle, and 
by frequent quotations from the daily 
entries in Dawson’s diary. These do 
not add much that is fresh to the 
version that appeared in the ‘ History 
of “The Times”’; but they do 
show Dawson’s extraordinary tact 
and patience in dealing with the most 
difficult character in Fleet Street. In 
the end the wonder is not that the 
breach occurred when it did, but 
that it did not occur much earlier. 

The account of the first period 
of Dawson’s Editorship is more 
satisfactory than that of the second, 
when Sir Evelyn was not quite so 
close to the events he records and 
the men of whom he was writing. 
In the years between the wars 
Dawson acquired a remarkable in- 
fluence. He was a close friend of 
both Baldwin and Neville Chamber- 
lain, and was on intimate terms 
with half the members of any Con- 
servative Cabinet of the times. The 
association was perhaps too close 
for ‘ The Times’ to keep its prized 
independence in the sense that 
Delane defined and maintained it. 

Dawson was not so narrowly a 
newspaper-man as his predecessors 
had been. His early service in 
South Africa had taken him into 
Milner’s Kindergarten, that close 
circle of able and brilliant men who, 
in widely differing careers, were to 
continue their friendship at home. 
From their ‘ Moots,’ at All Souls’, 


and at country houses like Hatfield 
and Cliveden, Dawson widened his 
perspective. Statesmen learned to 
respect his judgment and to seek 
his advice; and on any immediate 
issue the advice was usually very 
sound. But while Dawson was 
always a newspaper-man with a dif- 
ference, Fleet Street has one pitfall 
he did not altogether avoid. An 
Editor is inclined to think too much 
in terms of tomorrow’s leading article. 
What shall he say, what line shall 
he take? He is more concerned 
with what people should be encour- 
aged to think over their breakfast 
table next morning than what they 
ought to be thinking in five or ten 
years’ time. Having little leisure 
to sit back and work out all the 
implications of a problem, the views 
he forms are generally short. 

This may suggest a lack of 
broad international principles; but 
in Dawson’s case it was rather a 
limitation of range. He had a con- 
siderable knowledge of and belief 
in the Empire, but had no equivalent 
knowledge of or belief in Europe. It 
has been suggested that during the 
”30’s the weakness of ‘ The Times’ on 
foreign policy arose largely because, 
when Harold Williams died, no suc- 
cessor to him. was appointed. Prob- 
ably Dawson did not want a new 
Foreign Editor, another Wickham 
Steed or even another Valentine 
Chirol, a personality whose views 
might often differ from the Editor’s. 
He was, nevertheless, conscious of 
the need to strengthen the Foreign 
Department of ‘The Times,’ com- 
plaining that he could not find the 
right man. But doubtless if he had 
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been ready to concede the indepen- 
dence, the right man would have 
appeared. 

A good Foreign Editor would have 
been invaluable during those last 
years in the Editorial chair, when 
Dawson was caught up in the con- 
troversies before, during and after 
Munich. Inevitably he was an im- 
penitent believer in appeasement— 
inevitably because, apart from his 
close friendship with Chamberlain 
and Halifax, he was convinced that 
in 1938 the countries of the Com- 
monwealth would not have come 
into a war. He may have been right ; 
indeed, that possibility remains the 
strong weapon in the armoury of 
the ‘ Municheers.’ Yet the inference 
still is that neither he nor Neville 


Chamberlain correctly assessed the 
facts of the European situation. 

Sir Evelyn Wrench has so much 
to say of Dawson the Editor that 
Dawson the man is an elusive figure 
in these pages. We can catch 
glimpses of his life in Yorkshire 
and with his family, but the back- 
ground is almost always not his be- 
loved Penyghent, under the shadow 
of which his body now lies, or All 
Souls’, where he spent so many 
happy hours in such delectable com- 
pany, or the countryside he so 
enjoyed, but Printing House Square, 
where the bulk of his work was done. 
Dawson the scholar, the humorist, 
the Christian gentleman and the 
Yorkshireman are hardly to be en- 
countered in this book. 
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THE AMAZING POTENTIALITIES 
OF MEMORY 


| LITTLE thought when | arrived at 

my friend Borg’s house that | was 
about to see something truly extra- 
ordinary, and to increase my mental 
powers tenfold. 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour im- 
posed on us lecturers by the need to 
be word perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and | had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory! 


So he went to the end of the dining- 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When 
| had filled the edge of an old news- 
paper with figures, Borg repeated them 
to me in the order in which I had written 
them down and then in reverse order, 
that is beginning with the last number. 
He also allowed me to ask him the 
relative position of different numbers: 
for example, which was the 24th, the 
72nd, and the 38th, and | noticed that 
he replied to all my questions at once 
and without effort, as if the figures 
which | had written on the paper had 
been also written in his brain. 


| was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said: “* The thing you have just 
seen and which seems so remarkable 


is, in fact, quite simple; everybody 
has a memory good enough to do the 
same, but few indeed can use this 
wonderful faculty.”” 


He then revealed to me how |! could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and 
| at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you will 
master it tomorrow. 


But | did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. | applied the principles 
| had learned in my daily work. | 
could now remember, with unbeliev- 
able facility, the lectures | heard and 
those which | gave myself, the names 
of people | met—even if it was only 
once—as well as their addresses, and 
a thousand other details which were 
most useful to me. Finally, | discov- 
ered after a while that not only had my 
memory improved, but that | had also 
acquired greater powers of concentra- 
tion: a surer Judgment—which is by 
no means surprising since the keenness 
of our intellect is primarily dependent 
on the number and variety of the things 
we remember. 


If you would like to share this ex- 
perience and to possess those mental 
powers which are still our best chance 
of success in life, ask P. D. Borg to 
send you his interesting booklet The 
Eternal Laws of Success—he will send 
it free to anyone who wants to im- 
prove his memory. Here is the 
address: P. D. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Lower Baggot St., Dublin, 
Eire. 


Write now—while copies of this booklet 
are still available. 


L. CONWAY. 








